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Photo  of  Visitors  on  Steps  of  Elgin  Street  Sweeper  Co.  factory 


SNAPSHOTS  DURING  ELGIN  AND  STREET  CLEANING  OFFICIALS'  CONFERENCES 


MEETING  OF  STREET  CLEANING  OFFICIALS 
IN  CONFERENCE  AT  HOTEL  LA  SALLE 

CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  3rd  AND  4th, 

1919,  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Galligan,  Presiding 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  visiting  city  officials,  if  there  are  any  sit- 
ting around  the  room,  take  chairs  at  the  table. 

I  want  to  first,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
extend  Chicago's  heartiest  greeting  and  welcome  to 
the  visiting  city  officials.  In  my  long  experience  in 
the  Department  of  Streets,  I  believe  this  is  the 
largest  and  most  representative  gathering  of  public 
officials  that  ever  assembled  in  this  city  and  we 
officials  here  appreciate  it.  We  are  glad  you  have 
come  and  hope  you  will  have  a  good  time. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  was 
to  preside  at  this  gathering  but  unfortunately  he 
has  been  ill  for  the  past  two  weeks  and  he  asked  me 
to  express  his  very  deep  regret  at  being  unable  to 
be  here  today. 

I  have  prepared  a  little  tentative  program.  There 
isn't  anything  formal  about  this  gathering.  We 
thought  that  we  would  make  it  just  as  informal  as 
we  possibly  could;  that  we  would  have  a  sort  of 
round  table  conference  with  an  interchange  of  ideas. 
I  believe  it  was  suggested  that  we  would  have  for- 
mal papers  and  all  that  but  I  thought  you  gentlemen 
would  enjoy  it  better  and  probably  get  just  as  much 
out  of  it  if  we  make  this  meeting  ours  and  get  out 
of  it  what  we  can. 

Now,  this  little  program  here  is  purely  tentative. 
We  may  add  to  or  take  away.  You  may  talk  about 
anything  you  please  and  as  long  and  when  you 
please.  Primarily,  I  presume  this  is  a  street  clean- 
ing conference  and  so  I  have  placed  street  cleaning 
activities  at  the  head.  The  first  subject  is  street 
flushing. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  monopolize  the  talking 
here  at  all ;  I  am  just  going  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Chicago  and  Chicago's  methods.  Chicago,  like  other 
American  cities,  for  that  matter,  for  years  past  has 
enjoyed  street  cleaning  activities  of  varying  degrees 
of  efficiency,  dependent  largely  on  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  street  cleaning  purposes.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  parks  and  boulevards  and  bathing 
beaches,  against  the  expenditure  of  which  I  enter  no 
protest,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  wrong  to  me 
that  a  great  municipal  activity  that  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the  people, 
should  receive  such  little  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  governing  officials  and  so  inadequate  financial 
support.  For  instance,  in  1916,  in  Chicago,  we  spent 
more  for  street  cleaning  than  we  spend  today  al- 
though our  obligations  today,  like  every  other  grow- 
ing city,  are  increased,  and  I  presume  the  troubles 
of  Chicago  today  will  be  the  troubles  of  yours  and 
other  cities  tomorrow. 

We  would  like  to  do  more  flushing  in  Chicago  but 
we  are  able  only  to  flush  the  business  territory. 
This  territory,  about  two  miles  long  and  a  mile 
wide,  known  as  the  business  territory  or  the  loop,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  city  that  we  are  able  to  flush. 
We  purchased  four  power  flushers  some  five  years 
ago  and  we  have  been  running  them  ever  since  and 


you  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
money  to  maintain  those  flushers  now  because  they 
are  worn  out.  We  work  them  16  hours  a  day;  dif- 
ferent men  run  them  every  day,  and,  like  all  munici- 
pal equipment,  it  doesn't  get  very  good  care.  But 
we  have  managed  to  operate. 

In  my  way  of  thinking  I  believe  that  Hushing  is 
very  good,  and  the  only  sanitary  way  to  clean  the 
streets,  and  eliminate  the  fine  dust  that  will  not  re- 
spond to  the  broom.  The  low  grade  of  Chicago,  its 
flat  top  buildings,  with  graveled  roofs,  are  all  pro- 
lific sources  of  dust  and  make  this  nuisance  acute  in 
this  section. 

Now,  we  have  met  here  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Elgin  Sales  Corporation  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  have  to  confine  our  delibera- 
tions to  the  achievement  or  lack  of  achievement  of 
the  Elgin  machine.  Of  course,  we  won't  bar  the 
record  made  by  the  Elgin  from  this  meeting  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that  this  is  a  free,  open  discus- 
sion. We  can  roast  the  Elgin  or  we  can  praise  it  or 
we  can  do  anything  else  that  may  strike  our  fancy. 
So  now  I  wTould  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  other 
gentlemen  present.  Mr.  Goss,  of  St.  Paul,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works. 

MR.  M.  N.  GOSS:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  you  in  this  discussion.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  are  vital  to  all  of  us  and  I  believe 
a  conference  of  this  kind,  and  I  think  you  all  agree 
with  me,  is  necessary.  We  haven't  enough  of  them. 
Every  city  has  its  problems  and  most  every  city  is 
somewhat  different.  We  know  you  have  difficulties 
here  in  Chicago  that  we  are  not  confronted  with  in 
a  city  the  size  of  St.  Paul,  and  also  there  are  con- 
ditions in  St.  Paul  which  our  sister  city  directly  up 
the  river  is  not  confronted  with.  St.  Paul  is  a  hilly 
city,  similar  to  Kansas  City,  so  that  drainage  and 
conditions  of  that  sort  are  considerably  different. 

In  regard  to  flushing,  I  agree  with  the  Chairman. 
We  use  the  flushing  system  in  our  business  section 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  proper  method  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  streets  of  the  material  that  you  cannot 
reach  in  any  other  manner. 

We  are  not  flushing  as  much  as  I  would  like  to. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  same  conditions,  I  pre- 
sume, that  every  city  is;  there  is  always  a  lack  of 
funds,  but  the  flushing  proposition  is  something  that 
every  city,  it  seems  to  me,  should  give  as  much  at- 
tention to  as  possible  because  it  is,  as  the  Chairman 
said,  something  that  is  very  vital  so  far  as  the  health 
of  the  community  is  concerned.  Take  it  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  any  city  and  the  traffic  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  automobiles  are  parked  more  or  less  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  there  is  no  way  that  you  can 
reach  the  dirt  that  is  necessary  to  remove  as  well  as 
with  the  flusher. 

Of  course,  we  flush  some  streets  in  the  residential 
sections  but  not  many  of  them.  There  are  certain 
streets  that  we  flush  during  the  day,  and  others,  of 
course,  we  have  to  flush  at  night;  clay  and  night 
crews.  Mr.  Jackson  here,  the  engineer  who  has 


charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitation  in  my  depart- 
ment, can  probably  give  you  some  interesting  fig- 
ures relative  to  the  cost  of  that  branch  of  the  work. 

But  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  here  to 
discuss  the  cost  of  any  proposition  but  rathe'-  to 
learn  the  sentiment  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  of 
flushing,  for  which  our  time  is  limited.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  any  long  talk  on  it,  but  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  flushing  all  we  possibly  can.  In 
our  city  I  believe  every  one  feels  the  same  way. 
Then,  too,  if  we  can  arrive  at  these  things  which  we 
have  before  us  and  everybody  agrees  such  and  such 
a  thing  is  right  and  should  be  done,  then  the  best 
method  to  install  will  follow. 

I  believe  in  these  conferences.  And  I  also  want 
to  say,  as  the  Chairman  has  said,  that  we  are  not 
here  to  indorse  the  Elgin  Sweeper  or  to  say  any- 
thing against  it.  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  have  the 
Elgin  sweeper  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  machine  but  it  is  not  so 
effective  in  the  business  section  on  account  of  traffic 
congestion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
and  against  flushing.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  oppo- 
sition to  flushing  from  engineers,  especially.  We 
have  with  us  today  Mr.  Cappelen,  Chief  City  Engi- 
neer of  Minneapolis.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Cappelen  to  say 
a  few  words. 

MR.  F.  W.  CAPPELEN:  (City  Engineer,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  flushing,  but  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  I  feel  like  saying  that  if  you 
always  do  flushing  it  is  going  to  injure  your  pave- 
ment. We  have  found  that  by  constant,  heavy  flush- 
ing, it  damages  the  joints;  washes  them  out,  both  in 
the  creosote  wood  block  pavement  and  other  pave- 
ments, and  it  is  becoming  a  serious  proposition. 

I  saw  a  piece  of  pavement  taken  up  yesterday  on 
a  residence  street  where  half  of  the  joints  had  been 
washed  out  and  it  will  be  necessary  next  season,  if 
we  can  do  so,  to  allow  that  street  to  dry  out  and 
then  fill  up  the  joints  with  some  composition.  If  it 
is  overdone  it  is  going  to  injure  the  pavement  and 
in  my  opinion  you  must  be  careful.  We  have  come 
to  that  conclusion  in  Minneapolis. 

Another  question  in  regard  to  flushing  is  pressure 
furnished  by  the  hydrant  or  main  pressure  and  pres- 
sure by  mechanical  power.  We  have  five  or  six 
power  flushers  controlled  and  built  by  the  Stude- 
baker  Company,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  flushers  we 
designed  ourselves.  The  mechanism  is  simply  a  pipe 
running  down  elbowed  at  the  bottom  and  flattened 
out.  The  Studebaker  Company  tried  to  enjoin  us 
from  using  this  and  started  a  suit  against  the  city. 
The  legal  department  engaged  the  best  attorneys 
they  could  find  and  these  attorneys  said  that  the  city 
was  not  infringing  upon  the  Studebaker  nozzle.  We 
were  instructed  then  by  the  legal  department  to 
make  a  test  between  the  two  kinds  of  flushers  and 
we  did  one  night  and  found  that  the  Studebaker 
flusher,  which  cost  about  $1,800,  would  clean  streets 
for  24  cents  a  thousand  square  yards,  and,  with  the 
same  labor  element,  same  cost  for  gasolene,  and  4 
cents  a  thousand  gallons  for  water,  the  other  flusher 
did  the  same  work  for  20  cents  per  thousand  square 
yards.  They  cost  us  about  $600  each.  I  will  admit 
that  maybe  the  power  flusher  did  better  work  but 
not  enough  difference  to  favor  the  purchase  of  more 
power  flushers. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Were  the  others  power  flush- 
ers, Mr.  Cappelen? 

MR.  CAPPELEN :    Well,  we  get  the  pressure  from 


the  hydrant.  It  starts  at  60  pounds  and  of  cours 
gradually  goes  down  to  zero.  The  power  flusher 
keep  about  50  or  60  pounds  pressure  all  the  time. 

THE     CHAIRMAN:     Automobile     driven,      wer 

they? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  No,  horse  driven.  Horse  dn 
ven,  but  with  a  gasoline  pump  attached  to  keep  u 
the  constant  pressure. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    I  take  it  that  if  any  gentle 
man  wishes  to  interrupt  and  ask  a  question  it  wi 
be  permissible.     I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Cappelen 
who   believes    in    flushing   to   a   limited   extent,   jus 
what  limit  he  would  place  on  it. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  Well,  you  must  wash  the  pave 
ment. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  mean  the  quantity  o 
water  thrown  on  it? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  Yes,  we  are  trying  to  reduc 
it.  We  are  up  against  a  popular  demand  for  flush 
ing  on  account  of  the  dust,  just  as  you  mention 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Would  you  limit  the  pressur 
at  the  nozzle  and  would  you  limit  the  quantity  o 
water  on  the  pavement? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  The  time,  and  how  often  you 
do  it.  Now,  you  can  get  along  with  flushing  streets 
we  will  say,  every  second  night  with  practicall.v 
good  results  as  every  night,  and  try  to  reduce  ever 
that. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Of  course,  that  wouldn't  hole 
good  in  every  city. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  No,  that  is  only  under  certain 
conditions. 

MR.  GOSS:  Mr.  Cappelen,  of  course,  you  realize 
that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  various  cities;  that 
the  problem  is  different  entirely.  Now,  some  cities 
mentioned,  well,  Chicago,  for  instance,  on  account 
of  the  manufacturing,  and  other  things,  have  more 
dirt,  more  dust,  than  you  would  have  in  your  city. 
You  mean  that,  of  course,  to  be  local,  and  according 
to  the  city's  needs. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:    The  city's  needs,  yes. 

MR.  GOSS:  And  you  also  claim,  of  course,  the 
damage  to  the  pavement  by  power  flushing? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:    Yes. 

MR.  GOSS:  Of  course,  there  is  no  question  about 
that;  it  is  a  fact. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  We  have  noticed  that  due  to 
the  washing  out  of  joints  the  water  has  a  chance  to 
get  under  the  pavement  and,  of  course,  where  we 
have  our  peculiar  winter  conditions,  down  to  zero, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  rain,  water  gets  under  the  pave- 
ment and  causes  trouble. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  believe,  Mr.  Cappelen, 
that  flushing  would  be  justified.  Do  you  think  you 
are  justified  in  flushing  with  the  results  you  get, 
even  if  you  do  deteriorate  the  pavement?  You  would 
not  stop  flushing,  would  you? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  Oh,  no,  we  are  not  stopping 
do  not  intend  to,  but  we  are  trying  to  use  a  little 
more  common  sense  instead  of  always  complying 
with  the  public  demand.  In  Minneapolis  they  vant 
water,  water,  water.  Our  dust  conditions  cannot 
compare  with  Chicago's.  But  they  have  been  so 
well  educated  that  now  they  want  streets  cleaned 
that  way,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  too  much 
water  will  damage  any  pavement  and  we  are  up 
against  trying  to  regulate  it  and  hold  it  down.  We 
believe  we  will  succeed. 

MR.    E.    A.    ZEISLOFT    (City    Engineer,    Akron, 


Ohio):    Mr.  Cappelen,  Minneapolis  is  primarily  wood 
block  pavement,  isn't  it? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  Yes.  We  have  how  manyi 
miles? 

MR.  WALSH:    We  have  273  miles. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  There  must  be  60  per  cent  of 
that  wood  block. 

MR.  ZEISLOFT:    What  filler  do  you  use? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  We  use  different  fillers.  This 
year  we  started  a  new  idea  to  prevent  the  bleeding, 
and  we  succeeded  in  preventing  it.  I  always  claimed 
that  the  bleeding  did  not  come  from  the  blocks  but 
came  from  the  joints  and  to  satisfy  myself  we  made 
some  tests.  I  put  the  block  in  the  machine  and  put 
as  high  as  8,000  pounds  on  the  small  block  before  it 
started  to  show  any  bleeding  and  it  wasn't  until  we 
got  up  to  15,000  pounds  that  we  got  anything 
squeezed  out  of  the  blocks. 

This  year,  in  order  to  overcome  the  bleeding,  \ve 
cut  back  the  tar  the  Barrett  people  furnished  us  so 
that  in  filling,  the  joints  would  be  full  of  tar.  Part 
of  it  would  evaporate  and  it  would  give  the  tar  a 
chance  to  expand  in  the  joint. 

MR.  ZEISLOFT:  That  is,  you  fill  the  blocks 
three-quarters  full. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  Well,  we  are  trying  to  but  it 
is  next  to  impossible.  We  put  a  lighter  oil  in  there. 
We  laid  about  60,000  square  yards  this  year  and  1  ad 
no  bleeding  at  all. 

MR.  ZEISLOFT:  Then  the  power  flushers  wash 
out  some  of  those  joints? 

MR.   CAPPELEN:    Yes,  on  the  older  pavements. 

MR.  ZEISLOFT:    You  use  a  pitch  filler? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  We  use  a  pitch  niler.  I  have 
no  analysis  of  the  last  filler  we  used. 

MR.  ROHM:  Mr.  Cappelen,  do  you  think  that 
flushing  has  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  asphalt  pave- 
ments as  well  as  wood  block  ? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  Well,  of  course  too  much  wa- 
ter on  asphalt  is  a  nuisance  in  the  first  place.  I 
know  in  Chicago  you  have  many  miles  of  asphalt 
and  other  kinds  of  pavement  and  we  have  the  si'.me 
trouble  with  creosoted  blocks  that  you  have. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  dust  nuisance  is  some- 
thing that  is  bothering  every  city.  It  may  rain  for 
two  or  three  days  in  Chicago  and  we  might  flush 
the  streets  and  they  would  be  absolutely  clean  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  but  at  seven  there  would 
be  that  fine  dust.  Just  as  soon  as  business  starts, 
the  fine  dust  comes  from  everywhere.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  here  are  from  the  southwest  in  tne  sum- 
mertime. As  I  say,  this  territory  is  surrounded  by 
railroads  and  other  dust  producing  agencies  and  so 
the  dust  nuisance  is  serious  here.  The  medical  pro- 
fession are  forever  after  us  regarding  dry  sweep- 
ing. Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  the  street 
cleaner  is  guilty  of  half  of  the  counts  on  which  he 
has  been  indicted  but  the  doctors  will  tell  you  that 
germs  lurk  in  street  sweepings.  They  probably  do 
to  some  extent  but  we  have  noticed  that  our  death 
rate  is  not  very  high  among  street  cleaners  and 
they  are  delving  into  it  all  day  long.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  combat  the  medical  profession  on  that 
point;  we  are  compelled  to  take  their  views.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  get  away  from  dry  sweeping 
altogether.  All  we  can  do  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  min- 
imum. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  I  want  to  say  another  word: 
You  take  most  any  time  from  the  middle  of  October 
when  it  freezes  and  we  can't  use  water.  Then  the 


dust  accumulates.  We  get  a  warm  day  and  they 
don't  flush  or  sprinkle  and  it  is  very  Difficult  to  han- 
dle these  things  in  our  climatic  conditions  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  you  might  say  clear  up  until  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  about  Christmas.  This  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  overcome  the  dust.  We  have 
met  with  some  success  by  the  use  of  calcium 
chloride. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  very  high  priced  though, 
isn't  it? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  Yes,  three  years  ago,  before 
\ve  got  into  the  war,  I  think  we  paid  about  $11  a 
ton  and  the  last  quotation,  I  think,  was  over  twen- 
ty-two. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  What  does  it  cost  per  square 
yard? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  I  really  don't  remember  but 
the  price  per  ton  has  gone  up  about  100  per  cent. 
Calcium  chloride  makes  a  slimy  looking  street  r.nd 
it  is  awfully  hard  on  the  automobiles  on  account  of 
skidding.  But  we  have  to  use  it  to  help  out  that 
dusty  condition. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Of  course,  the  street  cleaning 
business  has  its  difficulties  all  the  year  round  but  I 
think  they  are  more  serious  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
as  Mr.  Cappelen  says,  when  the  weather  gets  too 
cold  for  sprinkling  and  flushing. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  And  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  the  spring. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  we  have  a  gentleman 
here  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Donahue.  I 
would  like  to  hear  a  word  from  him. 

MR.  DONAHUE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little 
new  at  the  street  cleaning  business.  I  have  been 
with  the  city  for  eight  years  in  the  street  repairs 
and  grading.  The  street  cleaning  proposition  was 
assigned  to  me  on  the  first  of  April  and  I  am  really 
seeking  information. 

We  had  a  flusher  there  at  one  time  and  it  did  not 
give  very  good  satisfaction  and  up  until  May  we 
have  done  most  of  our  work  with  white  wings.  I 
should  hate  to  have  a  flusher  there  now.  In  fact, 
if  any  of  the  aldermen  asked  me  to  have  a  flusher 
I  would  protest  because  I  have  eleven  miles  of  blocks 
and  I  use  about  20  men  a  day,  I  think,  trying  to 
keep  them  in  place.  I  was  figuring  on  nailing  them 
down.  But  they  don't  seem  to  stay  even  at  that. 
But  I  know  that  if  I  put  a  flusher  to  work  we 
wouldn't  have  much  pavement  left  and  we  would 
have  to  take  the  country  roads.  I  have  been  trying 
to  cut  down  the  expense  of  sweeping.  It  was  up  as 
high  as  90  cents  a  thousand  square  yards  and  I  have 
noticed  when  you  use  a  flusher  that  unless  you  flush 
every  day  there  will  be  dust  on  the  streets.  In  fact 
you  will  be  required  to  flush  a  couple  or  three  times 
a  day  because  we  can  have  24  hours  rain  there  and 
an  hour  afterwards  we  have  dusty  streets.  We  have 
a  million  and  a  quarter  square  yards  of  paved  streets 
and  during  the  war  we  had  a  large  camp  of  80,000 
men  and  the  government  complimented  us  several 
times  during  the  last  two  years  on  the  condition  of 
our  streets. 

'Of  course,  we  worked  hard  to  keep  them  clean 
and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  advice  from  them.  But 
I  cannot  say  very  much  except  about  the  flushing- 
proposition  on  the  wood  blocks.  I  know  that  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  grief  in  the  last  year  and 
I  would  like  to  listen  and  learn  more.  1  know  we 
could  not  stand  very  much  of  a  flushing  proposition 
down  there  because  our  business  streets  are  wood 
blocks.  They  were  all  granite  blocks  at  one  time 


but  I  haven't  a  yard  of  granite  blocks  in  town  now 
and  it  happens  that  all  our  business  streets  are  creo- 
sote blocks  and  we  have  had  them  laid  for  about  five 
years.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  them  in  place. 
If  it  gets  cloudy  they  commence  to  buckle  and  pop 
like  castor  beans.  (Laughter.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Of  course,  the  standard  of 
cleanliness  for  any  city  is  either  raised  or  lowered 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated for  street  cleaning  purposes,  provided,  of 
course,  that  money  is  judiciously  spent  and  il  is 
really  a  question  of  appropriation  after  all.  Is 
there  anyone  else  who  would  like  to  say  anything 
about  dry  sweeping? 

MR.  RUSSELL  (Akron,  Ohio):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
don't  altogether  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  talking. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  what  I  like  to  hear. 
Now,  let's  have  a  little  friendly  controversy  on  this 
question. 

MR.  RUSSELL:  I  am  a  great  promoter  of  flush- 
ing. I  have  been  with  the  City  of  Akron  in  the 
street  department  for  27  years.  I  have  been  fare- 
man,  assistant  superintendent,  and  four  years  ago 
I  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  street  clean- 
ing department.  We  have  brick  streets  in  Akron 
that  have  been  laid  for  15  years  and  they  have  been 
flushed  regularly  all  that  time  with  horse  drawn 
flushers,  which  take  their  pressure  from  the  hy- 
drants. We  have  hydrants  that  will  run  up  as  high 
as  125  pounds  pressure  on  some  of  the  tanks.  Our 
city  has  hills  and  hollows  and  we  have  washed  the 
main  street  for  15  years  and  the  streets  are  in  fair 
condition  today. 

We  wash  them  every  other  night.  We  now  have 
power  flushers  with  two  power  units.  When  I  first 
took  hold  of  it  I  bought  the  one  unit  and  took  the 
power  from  the  transmission.  When  I  found  that 
didn't  meet  with  my  approval  I  bought  a  new  one 
with  the  two  units  and  tore  the  old  one  out  and  put 
an  extra  unit  in  its  place.  Now,  I  can  obtain  from 
20  to  100  pounds  pressure.  But,  of  course,  Akron  is 
not  like  other  cities.  We  have  such  an  enormous 
growth  that  it  takes  a  man  all  his  time  to  go  around 
and  clean  up  after  the  contractors. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  mean  a  rapid  growth  on 
account  of  your  expanding  industries? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  there  is  such  enormous 
building  program  going  on.  In  our  rooming  houses 
the  beds  are  in  use  all  of  24  hours.  One  shift  frets 
out  of  bed  and  another  is  ready  to  take  it.  Our  man- 
ufacturers have  men  all  over  the  country  hunting 
for  labor  to  come  and  work  in  the  rubber  factories 
and  other  industries  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
labor. 

I  can't  see  where  flushing  hurts  a  brick  pavement, 
especially  one  that  is  filled  with  a  grout  filler.  Now, 
my  idea  of  street  cleaning  is  to  go  over  it  with  your 
flusher  and  wash  it  thoroughly.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  to  sprinkle  but  clean  the  street.  Then  after 
it  is  cleaned  follow  with  your  Elgin  gutter  sweeper, 
and  sweep  out  the  gutter  and  pick  it  up  with  the 
Elgin  street  sweeper.  That  does  away  with  all  white 
wings.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  street  flushing 
because  there  are  streets  where  the  contractors  are 
excavating  and  hauling  over  the  streets  continually. 
And  they  always  make  more  or  less  dirt  which  is 
hard  for  white  wings  to  clean  up.  They  can't  do  it. 
So  we  keep  after  the  contractors  with  our  flushers 
and  keep  the  pavement  washed. 

Then  we  had  an  ordinance  passed  last  June  and 
we  now  compel  every  contractor  or  anybody  that 


wants  to  excavate  a  cellar,  firstly  to  come  and  get  a 
permit  and  make  a  deposit  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  in  an  amount  which  I  think  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  that  street  clean  while  he  is  exca- 
vating. He  makes  a  deposit,  say,  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. Then,  if  it  takes  that  $100  to  keep  his  job 
clean,  we  have  the  money  on  hand  in  a  casn  deposit. 
If  there  is  any  money  left  it  is  returned,  but  seldom 
is  there  any  left.  (Laughter.) 

We  give  all  of  them  notice,  and  I  carry  a  lot  of 
printed  ordinances  in  my  pocket  and  when  I  see  a 
man  excavating  I  say,  "Have  you  your  permit  to 
haul  over  the  street?"  If  he  answers  "No,"  I  hand 
him  one  of  the  ordinances  and  he  conies  in  immedi- 
ately. If  he  doesn't,  why  — 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  have  to  get  a  permit 
to  haul  over  the  streets,  do  I  understand? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  sir,  for  any  excavated  ma- 
terial. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  have  to  give  the  des- 
tination of  the  load  ? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  He  has  to  tell  where  that  dir.  is 
going  and  what  streets  he  is  going  to  haul  over. 

MR.  FOSTER:  How  about  hauling  stone  and  sand 
over  the  streets? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  it  but  if 
I  catch  a  man  coming  up  the  street  with  his  wagon 
leaking  and  spreading  sand  all  over  the  street,  being 
also  an  officer,  I  simply  order  him  into  Court  and 
the  Judge  fines  him  five  dollars  and  costs  so  in  that 
way  I  am  breaking  up  the  nuisance  of  spreading 
dirt  on  the  roadway.  The  drivers  are  the  ones  that 
suffer,  not  the  contractor.  But  the  driver  must  see 
that  his  wagon  is  in  good  shape  so  that  it  won't  spill 
dirt  on  the  street.  If  he  does  not  and  is  caught, 
either  by  myself  or  any  other  officer,  he  is  taken  into 
court  and  is  fined  five  dollars  and  costs.  We  are  get- 
ting better  results  that  way. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  How  do  you  handle  a  proposi- 
tion where  you  have  two  contractors,  or  three,  prob- 
ably, using  the  same  street  and  both  of  them  or  all 
of  them  using  the  street  more  or  less.  It  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  which  one  would  be 
entitled  to  be  charged,  wouldn't  it? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  We  generally  split  fifty-fifty 
with  them  because  one  man  will  say,  "Well,  my 
wagon  didn't  scatter  any."  Well,  now,  he  may  have 
scattered  it  and  not  the  other  man  and  we  don't 
know  which  one  is  doing  it  so  it  is  split  up  between 
them  fifty-fifty. 

MR.  McDONALD :  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Russell,  does 
this  permit  which  you  issue  to  contractors,  cover  the 
individual  hauler,  one  who  had  teams  hired  by  the 
day,  and  does  that  individual  have  to  get  a  permit? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    I  don't  quite  understand  you. 

MR.  McDONALD:  Does  the  contractor  have  to 
take  out  the  blanket  permit  for  all  team  haulers  or 
do  the  teamsters  themselves  ? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    No,  the  contractor  does. 

MR.  McDONALD:  The  contractor  is  held  liable 
instead  of  the  teamster? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  he  is  liable  for  what  the 
teamster  does. 

MR.  McDONALD:    I  see. 

MR.  WALSH:  Mr.  Russell,  you  say  you  have 
been  flushing  that  brick  pavement  for  15  years? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    Yes. 

MR.  WALSH:  It  is  15  years  ago  since  the  brick 
pavement  was  put  in? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    Yes. 


MR.  WALSH:  You  said  it  was  in  fair  condition 
then.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    Why,  it  is  in  good  condition  yet. 

MR.  WALSH:  What  do  you  estimate  the  life  of 
it,  flushing  the  way  you  are  doing,  will  be? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  I  would  say  that  the  pavement 
is  good  for  ten  years  more. 

MR.  WALSH:  What  yould  you  estimate  the  life 
of  some  other  brick  pavements  of  equal  traffic  and 
dry  cleaning? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Why,  I  wouldn't  estimate  it  any 
higher.  I  don't  see  that  it  has  hurt  the  pavement  a 
bit. 

MR.  WALSH:  You  don't  know  that  engineers 
estimate  the  life  of  a  good  brick  pavement  at  60 
years  ? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  I  don't  know  what  the  engineers 
estimate. 

MR.  MAHONEY:    This  is  all  grout  filler,  is  it? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Some  of  it  is  grout  and  some  of 
it  is  tar.  But  I  think  there  is  nothing  like  flushing 
for  street  cleaning. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  think,  Mr.  Russell,  you  voice 
the  sentiment  of  all  street  cleaning  officials  when 
you  say  you  are  in  favor  of  flushing.  We  are  all  in 
favor  of  that  method  and,  of  course,  whether  it  re- 
sults in  ruining  the  pavement  depends  on  how  it  is 
handled,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  sanitary  method  ?nd 
of  course  that  is  what  we  want  to  adopt.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wiggins,  the  Commissioner  of 
Streets  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  I  rode  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins last  night  and  he  was  telling  me  some  very 
interesting  features  in  regard  to  their  laws  govern- 
ing the  paving  of  new  streets. 

MR.  WIGGINS:  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  already  been  said.  I  am  enjoying 
the  discussion.  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
street  flushing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  life  of 
your  pavement.  My  experience  has  been  that  flush- 
ing to  a  great  extent  cuts  the  life  of  the  pavement. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  some  that  flushing  is  the 
more  sanitary  method,  perhaps,  when  it  comes  to 
the  flying  dust  where  it  is  claimed  germs  accumu- 
late. In  Ft.  Worth  we  have  a  very  peculiar  condi- 
tion. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  haven't  as  much 
pavement  as  the  larger  cities,  and  throughout  a  part 
of  our  residential  section  the  cross  streets  are  un- 
paved.  Therefore  it  makes  flushing  almost  impossi- 
ble from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation  on  the  un- 
paved  streets.  It  has  been  tried  out  there  very  thor- 
oughly. In  flushing  the  paved  streets  with  a  side  of 
a  street  intersection  unpaved  it  throws  the  water 
into  a  dirt  gutter  and  accumulates  a  slush  down  the 
gutter,  and  you  hear  from  everyone  within  a  block 
of  that  gutter  after  the  street  has  been  flushed.  And 
for  that  reason  I  will  say  I  am  not  in  favor  of  street 
flushing  but  will  admit  it  is  a  sanitary  way  of  clean- 
ing. We  cleaned  our  streets  there  until  about  18 
months  ago  with  the  old  method  of  horse  drawn 
broom  wagons  and  since  then  we  have  installed  the 
Elgin  and  I  am  proud  of  the  work  it  has  done.  It 
has  reduced  our  cleaning  expense  materially.  In 
fact,  from  the  best  data  we  can  keep,  we  clean  our 
streets  for  around  20  cents  per  thousand  square 
yards  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

On  our  business  streets,  the  majority  are  wood 
blocks,  and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Little  Rock  said, 
I  rather  sympathize  with  him.  Misery  loves  com- 
pany. Those  wood  blocks  have  dealt  me  a  world  of 
misery  in  the  last  two  years.  They  have  buckled  on 
us.  In  fact,  wood  blocks  in  the  south  are  an  abso- 


lute failure.  Every  town  in  Texas  has  had  a  world 
of  trouble,  and  we  are  not  strong  believers  in  wood 
block  pavements.  One  of  our  main  pavements  there 
through  the  residence  section  is  bitulithic  and  our 
business  section  is  vitrified  fiber  brick  which  we  have 
found  to  be  very  successful. 

I  find  street  cleaning  to  be  an  interesting  problem 
and  one  that  is  not  dead  by  any  means.  There  is 
room  for  improvement  in  our  town  and  I  judge  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  other  towns. 

MR.  GOSS:  What  are  you  using  for  filler  on  your 
vitrified  fiber  brick  ? 

MR.  WIGGINS:    Asphalt. 

MR.  MILLER:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Wiggins  made 
a  statement  about  flushing  there.  What  I  cannot 
understand  about  his  statement  is  this:  You  take  my 
city,  for  instance,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  flushing  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  keep  the  streets  clean. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    You  are  from  Louisville'' 

MR.  MILLER:  Yes,  sir.  The  appropriation  that 
the  city  makes  my  department,  if  it  had  to  be  done 
by  hand  labor,  would  cost  on  an  average  of  a  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  per  thousand  square  yards  but  by 
flushing  we  are  doing  it  for  forty-seven  cents.  We 
find  our  trouble  down  there  is  with  our  sewer  de- 
partment. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Sewer  Department? 

MR.  MILLER:  Sewer  Department.  They  are  al- 
ways battling-  with  the  Street  Cleaning  Department 
on  account  of  the  catch  basins  stopping  up.  Of 
course,  we  are  flushing  there.  We  get  an  average  of 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  flow  in  the  gut- 
ters from  our  flushers.  When  I  first  took  charge  of 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department  we  had  the  horse 
drawn  flushers. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  had  squeegees  down 
there,  didn't  you? 

MR.  MILLER:  We  tried  them  out  years  ago.  But, 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  motor  driven  flushers  it  would  be 
impossible  for  my  department  to  get  by  on  the  ap- 
propriation. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We,  in  Chicago,  do  not  em- 
ploy flushing  as  an  economical  means  of  street  clean- 
ing but  use  it  as  a  supplemental  process;  it  re- 
moves the  fine  dust  that  will  not  respond  to  the 
broom  and  I  think  that  is  really  the  mission  of  the 
fl  usher. 

MR.  MILLER:  It  has  come  down  to  this  point  in 
Louisville,  especially,  that  I  used  to  require  46  men 
in  the  central  part  of  the  city  but  now  it  is  washed 
over  night  and  we  have  no  complaints.  We  have 
finally  dispensed  with  white  wings.  The  automobiles 
have  grown  so  that  they  cannot  get  into  the  curb 
during  the  daytime,  but  by  washing  these  streets 
over  night  and  picking  them  up  the  first  thing  every 
morning  the  streets  are  in  first-class  condition.  Of 
course,  all  improved  streets  are  asphalt  and  block 
throughout  the  central  part  of  the  city. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    What  kind  of  block? 

MR.  MILLER:  Asphalt  streets  and  wooden  hlock 
streets  and  the  centers  are  mostly  grout. 

MR.  WIGGINS :  May  I  ask  what  is  your  cost  for 
flushing  ? 

MR.  MILLER:    We  figure  about  $1.20  a  thousand. 

MR.  O.  P.  MAHONEY  (Commissioner  of  Streets, 
Joplin,  Missouri) :  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  conditions 
vary  in  different  cities  on  account  of  different  k'nds 
of  traffic?  I  think  some  cities  have  a  great  deal 
more  horse  drawn  vehicles  than  others  and  I  believe 
flushing  would  be  a  great  deal  more  essential  where 


there  are  more  horse  drawn  vehicles.  I  believe  ihat 
Chicago  has  more  horse  drawn  vehicles,  for  instance, 
than  Kansas  City  or  even  our  city  in  comparison, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  will  come  when  flushing 
will  be  absolutely  unnecessary  and  I  believe  whei.  it 
does  come  we  will  find  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  budget  and  also  to  pavement.  I  know  in  our 
town  we  used  to  flush  altogether  and  recently  we 
stopped  flushing,  about  a  year  ago,  and  started 
flushing  gutters  only;  we  flushed  our  gutters,  and 
our  street  cleaners  in  flushing  gutters,  would  turn 
the  fire  hydrants  loose,  and  you  can  go  out  in  fvont 
of  every  one  of  those  fire  hydrants  and  see  the  re- 
sult of  what  flushing  would  do  in  an  exaggerated 
form.  The  pavement  shows  the  effects  of  it  in  ev- 
ery instance  where  the  fire  hydrant  was  allowec  to 
discharge  on  the  pavement.  On  brick  streets  the 
filler  is  gone;  on  wood  blocks  the  filler  is  gone;  on 
asphalt  you  can  see  that  the  surface  is  damaged  in 
every  instance  where  the  hydrant  has  been  allowed 
to  discharge  on  the  pavement  so  now  we  attach  a 
short  piece  of  hose  and  clean  our  gutters  thoroughly 
and  we  are  getting  very  good  results  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  we  have  no  more  dust  than  we  did  under 
the  old  system  in  using  the  flusher. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  May  I  ask  what  city  you  are 
from? 

MR.  MAHONEY:  Joplin,  Mo.  We  have  a  sn:all 
amount  of  pavement. 

MR.  E.  C.  FOSTER:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a 
word  ? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Certainly. 

MR.  FOSTER:  I  am  from  Highland  Park,  Michi- 
gan, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  We  are 
a  city  within  a.  city.  We  are  entirely  surrounded  by 
Detroit.  We  have  three  and  a  quarter  square  miles 
of  area  and  we  have  50,000  people.  We  have  a  tax 
valuation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  million.  You 
would  suppose  we  had  plenty  of  money.  We  have. 
We  have  got  plenty  of  money.  This  street  cleaning 
proposition  is  something  that  is  of  a  serious  nature. 
We  have  not  arrived  at  the  real  solution  of  it  yet 
but  we  are  getting  along  toward  the  goal.  We  tried 
some  years  ago  street  flushing  but  every  city  has  its 
own  condition  to  contend  with.  We  have  ours.  We 
are  very  flat;  very  little  grade.  Therefore  our  sew- 
ers only  have  a  very  small  percentage  of  fall.  Un- 
fortunately our  business  sewers  connect  with  cen- 
tral sewers  in  the  alley  and  street  flushing  would 
soon  fill  those  sewers.  In  fact  I  have  constantly  a 
sewer  cleaning  gang  cleaning  sewers.  We  find  it 
very  helpful  and  very  beneficial  both  to  the  sewer 
and  the  relation  of  the  surface  water.  The  flushing 
in  our  city  is  prohibited  because  of  that. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Prohibited? 

MR.  FOSTER:  Prohibited  because  of  that  con- 
dition. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    The  cost  of  it? 

MR.  FOSTER:  Because  of  that  condition  of  the 
flat  sewer.  Now,  we  keep  a  record  of  the  cost  of 
everything.  A  gentleman  says  it  costs  him  40  cents 
a  thousand. 

MR.  MILLER:    47  cents  a  thousand. 

MR.  FOSTER:  47  cents  a  thousand.  Do  you  pay 
for  your  water? 

MR.  MILLER:    No,  sir. 

MR.  FOSTER:    You  don't  pay  for  your  water? 

MR.  MILLER:    No,  sir. 

MR.  FOSTER:  It  costs  something  more,  doesn't 
it? 


MR.  MILLER:    Big  item  there,  yes,  sir. 

MR.  FOSTER:  Now,  I  pay  for  all  the  water  that 
I  use  in  my  work,  every  gallon;  by  the  meter;  it 
goes  back  into  the  water  department,  the  samo  as 
every  house  user.  You  can't  figure  costs  unless  you 
do  that  because  it  costs  money  to  pump  water  no 
matter  where  you  use  it.  The  water  department  is 
a  self-supporting,  self-sustaining  department  and 
they  cannot  give  anything  away  and  be  self-sustain- 
ing. 'They  have  got  to  have  some  revenue  and  they 
are  entitled  to  the  revenue  from  street  cleaning,  even 
though  it  is  a  municipal  proposition,  as  well  as  from 
a  contractor  who  is  building  a  building;  just  the 
same. 

So,  we,  a  few  years  ago,  bought  an  Elgin  Sweeper. 
Labor  was  scarce  and  it  was  high  priced  and  our  peo- 
ple demanded  clean  streets.  We  have  a  very  pecu- 
liar people  in  our  little  city.  We  have  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  go  into  Detroit,  that  is,  to  be- 
come a  part  of  Detroit,  and  there  are  those  of  us 
who  want  to  stay  a  separate  municipality.  And  so 
we  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  give  service, 
service  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  This  street 
sweeper  that  we  purchased  from  the  Elgin  people, 
when  we  first  got  it  we  didn't  know  much  about  it. 
We  had  to  educate  an  operator  to  operate  it  and 
until  we  got  a  man  who  did  take  interest  and  ac- 
quaint himself  with  its  operation  it  was  a  costly 
proposition.  But  we  overcame  that. 

In  1917  we  purchased  another.  Now,  we  have 
two.  This  year  —  we  bought  a  gutter  sweeper.  Now, 
I  find  the  two  work  very  harmoniously,  i  start  the 
men  out  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  streets 
are  free  from  vehicles  and  we  sweep  the  main  street 
first.  The  gutter  sweeper  proceeds  one  hour  ahead 
of  the  pick-up  machine  because  it  does  not  travel 
quite  as  fast.  It  throws  it  from  the  gutter  into  a 
windrow  and  the  pick-up  machine  comes  along  and 
picks  it  up  and  empties  at  certain  intervals  provided 
for  it  and  it  is  gathered  up  by  the  teams  and  hauled 
away  to  the  dump. 

Now,  I  find  the  Elgin  sweeper  has  proved  most 
satisfactory  with  us  because  of  our  conditions,  our 
streets  being  level  and  we  being  of  a  small  area  and 
being  desirous  of  clean  sti'eets.  I  maintain  {hat  I 
can  clean  a  street  just  as  well  with  an  Elgin  as  I 
can  with  a  flusher.  In  fact,  I  think  I  can  do  it  bet- 
ter; I  know  I  can  do  it  better  and  at  less  cost.  I 
average  about  16  miles  a  day.  Woodward  Avenue 
is  70  feet  wide.  Hamilton  Boulevard  is  100.  John 
R.  Street  is  26;  Second  Avenue  is  26,  and  the  cross 
streets  are  24.  On  the  cross  streets  he  makes  a 
round  trip  and  a  half. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    16  miles  in  eight  hours? 

MR.  FOSTER:    Nine  hours. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    16  miles  in  9  hours? 

MR.  FOSTER:    Nine  hours. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    16  miles? 

MR.  FOSTER:    Yes,  sir. 

THE  CHAIR"MAN:    That  is  a  remarkable  record. 

MR.  H.  R.  RUSSELL  (Superintendent  Street 
Cleaning,  Akron,  Ohio) :  Do  you  go  the  whole  width 
of  the  wide  streets  ? 

MR.  FOSTER:  No,  just  to  the  car  line.  The  car 
line  is  17  feet  and  1  inch. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    That  would  be  a  34  foot  space. 

MR.  FOSTER:    Yes. 

MR.  F.  J.  DONAHUE  (Street  Commissioner,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas)  :  Is  there  much  automobile 
traffic  on  that  street? 


MR.  FOSTER:  Well,  we  are  surrounded  by  De- 
troit. Do  you  know  what  Detroit  is  ? 

MR.  DONAHUE:    Never  was  there. 

MR.  FOSTER:  I  presume  we  have  as  many  auto- 
mobiles to  the  square  inch  as  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States.  We  make  more  and  all  the  traffic 
north  and  south  through  Detroit  goes  through  High- 
land Park;  we  get  it  all. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Highland  Park,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  gentleman,  is  where  the  Ford 
plant  is  located. 

MR.  FOSTER:  Yes,  the  Ford  plant  is  located  in 
Highland  Park  and  also  the  Maxwell. 

MR.  DONAHUE:  I  find  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  automobile  traffic  that  your  street  is  cleaner 
than  you  can  clean  it  with  any  flusher  or  any  street 
sweeper.  You  take  our  streets  in  Little  Rock,  where 
we  have  asphalt  streets,  or  any  streets  where  we 
have  automobile  traffic  and  the  dust  and  dirt  is  in 
from  the  curb  about  four  feet. 

MR.  FOSTER:  Well,  you  get  the  dust  and  the 
dirt  on  the  horse  traffic  streets.  Then  there  are  the 
horse  droppings. 

MR.  DONAHUE:  Well,  the  automobiles  will  pack 
that  into  the  asphalt  so  that  you  will  have  to  scrape 
it  off  with  a  shovel. 

MR.  FOSTER:  I  don't  agree  with  you  there.  The 
Commissioner  from  Detroit  came  up  to  see  our  ma- 
chine recently  and  we  were  on  an  intersection  and 
there  were  horse  droppings  there.  Automobiles  had 
gone  over  it.  Mr.  Engels  said,  "Now,  let's  see  ;f  it 
takes  that  up";  and  it  took  it  up  just  as  clean  as 
could  be. 

MR.  DONAHUE:    Just  by  going  over  it  once? 

MR.  FOSTER:  Yes,  sir,  just  by  going  over  it 
once.  It  was  an  asphalt  street. 

MR.  DONAHUE:  Well,  we  have  had  experience 
that  it  is  packed  solid. 

MR.  FOSTER:  Of  course,  on  the  rough  streets  it 
is  different.  You  take  stone  or  brick  where  the  cor- 
rugations are  deep  and  it  makes  a  different  proposi- 
tion altogether.  And  I  say  the  conditions  vary  in 
the  various  cities  according  to  the  various  kinds  of 
pavement  and  according  to  the  grades  that  we  have 
to  contend  with.  Of  course,  we  have  these  flat  con- 
ditions and  we  find  that  the  street  sweeper  is  the 
only  logical  thing  for  us  and  I  heartily  indorse  it. 

MR.  T.  A.  RILEY  (Member  of  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Indianapolis,  Indiana) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
that  pretty  nearly  all  of  our  troubles  are  about  alike. 
In  the  City  of  Indianapolis  we  have  some  three  hun- 
dred odd  miles  of  improved  streets  and  we  use  the 
flusher  in  the  downtown  district.  The  question  of 
injuring  the  pavement  has  come  up  in  our  city  as 
well  as  it  has  in  most  of  these  cities  that  these  gen- 
tlemen speak  of,  but  we  find  that  the  flushers  in  the 
downtown  district  are  almost  essential  on  account  of 
the  traffic,  automobiles  being  lined  up  at  the  curb. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  get  to  it.  But  we  can't 
use  flushers  in  our  city  in  the  outlying  districts  and 
the  better  residential  districts  for  the  reason  that 
during  the  Bell  administration  the  City  of  Indian- 
apolis had  put  in  sidewalks  next  to  the  curb  line  and 
the  flushers  throwing  the  refuse  up  on  the  sidewalk 
as  they  went  along  would  cause  complaint,  princi- 
pally from  the  housewives,  and  we  had  to  abandon 
the  flushers  in  those  districts.  In  the  other  districts 
we  purchased  two  Elgin  sweepers  and  are  using 
those  two  Elgin  Sweepers  in  the  better  residential 
districts.  We  clean  40  miles  of  pavement  with  the 
Elgin  sweeper  three  times  a  week.  We  are  using 


six  men,  to  follow  them.  We  have  no  gutter  clean- 
ers, up  to  this  time. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :    Covering  about  13  miles  then  ? 

MR.  RILEY:    Yes. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    With  two  machines? 

MR.  RILEY:  Yes.  We  have  no  complaints  in  the 
residential  districts  with  the  better  class  of  people 
with  any  dust  from  these  machines  and  of  course  we 
use  the  old  horse  drawn  rotary  brooms  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  We  had  eight  squeegees  there  and 
we  found  the  eight  squeegees  absolute  failures  for 
the  reason  that  they  would  not  get  the  slight  depres- 
sions that  were  in  the  pavement;  they  would  pass 
over  and  the  surface  would  become  dry  and  blow 
around  after  the  street  had  dried. 

And  another  thing,  we  found  the  squeegees  regu- 
lar mule  killers,  especially  in  pulling  away  from  the 
water  plug  when  they  were  loaded,  so  we  disposed 
of  all  our  squeegees  not  long  ago  at  a  sacrifice.  The 
Elgin  sweeper,  I  understand,  has  a  gutter  cleaner, 
which  I  am  interested  in  seeing  in  operation,  to  see 
how  much  of  a  success  it  is. 

When  we  sprinkle  ahead  of  our  rotai-y  brooms  we 
try  and  follow  up  the  tanners  and  get  this  while  it  is 
still  moist  from  the  sprinkling  so  that  it  won't  raise 
much  dust,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  keeping  the 
streets  clean,  all  of  us  are  in  about  the  same  boat, 
the  flushing  does  in  some  sections  of  the  city  and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  keep  clean  with  brooms  the  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

MR.  CHARLES  McDONALD  (Chicago):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Riley  if  the  Elgin 
street  sweeper  is  the  only  pick  up  machine  now  in 
use  in  Indianapolis  and  what  became  of  a  machine 
that  was  in  use  there  about  20  years  ago.  They  had 
a  pick-up  machine  in  Indianapolis  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  he  is  familiar  with  that  machine. 

MR.  RILEY:  That  machine  you  have  reference  to 
was  the  old  Furniss  machine.  It  was  a  great  big 
thing  that  looked  like  a  box  car  coming  down  the 
street. 

MR.  FOSTER:    Moving  van. 

MR.  RILEY:  Yes,  moving  van.  That  was  done 
away  with  entirely  as  being  unsatisfactory  and  too 
clumsy  and  far  too  expensive  to  operate  and  now 
the  Elgin  is  the  only  pick-up  machine  we  have. 

MR.  GOSS  (St.  Paul):  Was  that  large  machine  a 
vacuum  or  just  a  straight  pick-Up? 

MR.  RILEY:    That  was  a  vacuum. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Before  we  get  off  the  subject 
of  the  Elgin  I  would  like  to  say  a  %vurci  about  cur 
difficulties  in  Chicago  and  I  would  like  to  know  from 
the  gentlemen  here  if  they  have  had  any  troubles 
like  ours. 

We  purchased  an  Elgin  last  year  and  this  year  we 
have  purchased  nine  more.  Chicago,  like  every  other 
city,  I  presume,  is  entirely  unionized.  When  we 
started  them  out  this  fall,  and  had  them  running 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  Chauffeurs'  Union  demanded 
we  put  a  helper  on  each  machine.  The  helper  on 
the  flusher  gets  $5  a  day  and  they  wanted  the  same 
sort  of  helper  on  the  Elgin  machine.  One  of  Ihe 
talking  points  of  the  Elgin  is  that  it  is  a  one-man 
machine  and  that  is  what  I  think  it  is,  and  I  so 
stated  to  the  Union  officials  and  we  refused  their 
request.  They  held  a  meeting  subsequently  and 
submitted  another  proposition  and  said  the  roller 
engineers  demanded  the  right  to  furnish  the  helper, 
saying  they  thought  a  roller  engineer  should  be  put 
on  the  Elgin  sweeper.  We,  of  course,  refused  that 
and  then  there  was  presented  a  third  proposition 
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which  the  chauffeurs  thought  was  very  attractive, 
which  was  that  they  ought  to  have  three  drivei-s  on 
every  two  machines,  which,  of  course,  was  also  re- 
fused, and  that  is  the  way  the  matter  stands.  The 
Elgins  are  not  working  now  for  that  1'eason;  they 
won't  back  down  from  their  demands  and  we  have 
taken  the  machines  out  of  service  as  a  consequence. 
Of  course  we  expect  to  use  those  machines  and  prob- 
ably use  more  of  them,  and  it  would  be  a  bad  thing 
to  establish  a  precedent  of  that  kind,  especially  when 
the  extra  man  is  not  necessary.  I  personally  or  any 
of  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  operation  of  these 
machines  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  any  additional 
man,  except  a  street  cleaner,  perhaps,  to  go  along 
and  clean  up  the  gutters  where  the  gutter  machine 
pushes  it  into  the  sewer  inlet.  But  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  technically  trained  man,  such  as  an  engineer 
or  a  helper,  on  the  machine,  we  cannot  see  it  that 
way  at  all.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  had 
any  trouble  like  that  in  any  other  city. 

MR.  R.  L.  PAINCHAUD  (Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment, Montreal,  Canada) :  We  have  had  to  allow 
the  chauffeurs  a  helper  on  our  machines.  They  have 
to  get  off  and  clean  the  conveyors  because  the  cha'uf- 
feurs  wouldn't  do  that  at  all.  I  don't  know  what  we 
will  do  with  them  next  year.  But  since  about  a 
month  and  a  half  ago  we  have  had  control  of  our 
chauffeurs  on  these  machines.  Before  that  the  Mu- 
nicipal Garage  used  to  have  all  the  men  and  they 
would  let  us  have  the  machines  when  we  wanted 
them.  But  that  did  not  work  out  very  well. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Pardon  me  just  a  minute. 
That  point  is  of  interest  to  me.  You  say  the  Munici- 
pal Garage  furnished  the  drivers? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  The  drivers  with  the  ma- 
chines. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  And  now  you  handle  them 
yourself  ? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  Our  department  nas  control 
of  them  now. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  control  them.  Do  you 
hire  them  too? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:    We  hire  them  now. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Have  you  a  Chauffeurs'  Un- 
ion in  Monti'eal? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  No,  no  Chauffeurs'  Union, 
but  they  wouldn't  work  without  a  helper. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
helper? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  Oh,  to  fill  up  the  water  tank 
and  then  clean  the  conveyor  and  all  that.  The  chauf- 
feur wouldn't  get  off  his  seat  to  do  any  of  that  work. 
He  just  drives  the  machine. 

MR.  GOSS:  In  other  words  I  take  it  that  this 
helper  is  sort  of  a  valet  to  the  chauffeur. 

MR.  MILLER:  He  fans  him  to  keep  the  dust  off 
of  him.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  GOSS:    Yes. 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  We  have  quite  a  consideiable 
number  of  machines,  ten  large  ones,  and  we  also 
have  twelve  flushers.  Of  course,  most  of  the  flush- 
ing is  done  on  asphalt  streets,  and  the  block  pave- 
ments are  all  swept. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  find  that  that  is  the 
proper  proportion,  one  machine  to  two  pick-up  ma- 
chines ?  Also,  what  do  you  pay  those  helpers  ? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:    30  cents  an  hour. 

MR.  GOSS:    They  are  just  common  laborers? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:    Laborers. 


MR.  FOSTER:    They  are  not  common  laborers. 
MR.   GOSS:    Your   helper  has   to   be   a   unionized 
chauffeur,  doesn't  he? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  helpers  on  the  power 
flushers.  The  helper  gets  down  and  puts  the  hose  on 
the  hydrant. 

MR.  GOSS:    He  isn't  a  common  laborer.' 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  No,  he  gets  $5  a  day.  There 
is  some  excuse  for  a  helper  on  a  flusher  and  I  be- 
lieve a  flusher  ought  to  have  a  helper,  but  I  csn't 
see  the  idea  of  a  technically  trained  man  on  the 
sweeper  along  with  the  chauffeur. 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  Maybe  now,  that  we  have 
control  over  that,  we  will  be  able  to  do  away  with 
that  next  year.  I  am,  of  course,  in  favor  of  flush- 
ing- more  than  sweeping,  but  the  biggest  advantage 
I  have  found  in  the  Elgins  will  be  in  the  fall.  We 
have  two  months  of  very  cold  weather  without  any 
snow  and  of  course,  then,  we  can't  do  any  flushing. 
There  is  where  the  big  advantage  of  the  pick-up 
machines  comes  in  and  up  until  now  we  could  hardly 
do  anything  in  the  fall  except  let  the  dust  fly  around. 
Of  course  we  could  not  sweep  with  the  ordinary 
sweeper;  they  would  raise  so  much  dust  we  would 
get  complaints  from  everybody.  We  couldn't  sprin- 
kle. But  with  these  pick-up  machines  they  are  a 
great  help  to  us.  We  have  had  more  success  on  the 
block  pavement  than  on  the  asphalt  with  these  pick- 
up machines.  But  the  one  street  we  have  bitulithic 
on  we  can't  flush,  because  everything  comes  out, 
stones  and  everything,  and  sweeping  doesn't  seem  to 
give  us  very  good  results,  either.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther anybody  has  had  the  same  difficulty  with  the 
bitulithic. 

MR.  MAHONEY:    Is  that  on  the  bitulithic? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:    Yes. 

MR.  MAHONEY:    What  trouble  do  you  have? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  It  doesn't  seem  to  clean  them 
very  good. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Did  you  say  the  stones  were 
loose  on  your  bitulithic? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  Well,  the  pressure  -wjashes 
them  out. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Well,  not  if  it  is  properly  laid. 

MR.  MAHONEY:    How  long  has  it  been  in? 

'MR.  PAINCHAUD:  It  has  only  been  in  four 
years. 

MR.  MAHONEY:    It  is  bad  pavement. 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  We  have  had  to  use  extra 
white  wings  on  there  with  the  sweepers. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    Extra  white  wings? 

MR  MAHONEY:  You  have  had  to  use  extra 
white  wings,  you  say? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  In  order  to  keep  the  street 
clean. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Just  trim  up  the  street  the 
way  I  have  stated. 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  Of  course,  flushing  has  been 
done  altogether  on  that  street.  We  couldn't  keep  it 
down.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  streets. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  How  long  has  that  bitulithic 
pavement  been  built? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:    Four  years  ago. 

MR.  MANNING:  Is  that  the  only  bitulithic  that 
you  have  there  ? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  No,  we  have  it  on  other 
streets. 
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MR.  MANNING:    And  do  you  flush  them,  too? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  Yes,  but  it  seems  to  Be  worse 
on  this  particular  street. 

MR.  GOSS:  What  time  of  the  year  was  that  bitu- 
lithic  put  down? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:    During  the  summer. 

MR.  GOSS:  It  wasn't  in  the  late  fall  or  the  cold 
weather  ? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:    No. 

MR.  GOSS:    Who  put  it  down? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:    The  bitulithic  people. 

MR.  GOSS:    Warren  Brothers  Company? 

MR.  PAINCHAUD:  Warren  Brothers  Company. 
I  don't  know  whether  anybody  else  has  had  the  same 
trouble  with  flushing  on  this  particular  pavement  or 
not. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  we  do  not  do  any  flush- 
ing on  bitulithic.  All  our  boulevards  are  bitulithic 
and  they  are  not  flushed,  except  a  little  gutter  flush- 
ing. They  require  no  flushing. 

MR.  RILEY:  Getting  back  to  that  problem  that 
you  have  been  having  with  your  cnauffeurs,  the 
Board  of  Works  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis  find  it 
advisable  to  give  the  Superintendent  of  the  munici- 
pal garage  charge  of  the  chauffeurs,  the  hiring  of 
them.  We  find  it  works  better  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  trained  all  his  men  under  him,  all  his  mechanics 
drive  all  the  machines,  you  know,  in  the  way  of 
flushers,  Elgin  sweepers  and  so  on,  all  the  different 
makes  of  the  different  cars.  If  anybody  is  sick  or 
anybody  quits  or  anything  like  that  he  just  takes 
some  of  his  men  out  and  puts  them  on  the  different 
machines  until  he  can  fill  the  position.  Before  that 
the  Board  did  all  the  hiring.  We  found  it  better  to 
give  charge  to  the  superintendent  of  the  garage  and 
he  has  got  an  excellent  force  and  he  always  trains 
them  to  take  a  position  on  these  Elgins,  of  course,  in 
case  somebody  is  quitting,  in  which  case  the  work 
isn't  stopped. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  like  to  add  that  that 
is  the  way  we  do  in  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Murray,  our 
Superintendent,  is  here,  and  if  he  would  like  to  say 
a  word  on  that  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.' 

MR.  MURRAY:  It  is  getting  so  the  chauffeurs 
are  telling  us  what  to  do.  When  these  Elgin  sweep- 
ers came  here  about  a  year  ago  I  put  a  man  on  the 
sweeper  that  had  been  a  chauffeur  on  a  truck.  He 
was  very  good  on  the  machine.  He  came  to  me  last 
spring  and  asked  me  if  he  could  get  off  of  it.  So  I 
got  hold  of  another  man  who  proved  to  be  very  good 
and  sent  him  out  to  run  this  machine  ana  he  gave 
very  good  satisfaction.  All  our  chauffeurs,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  at  the  present  time,  are  under  civil 
service,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  city  here 
in  the  Street  Department  to  hold  about  ten  of  our 
civil  service  men  over  the  winter  because  in  our 
snow  work  in  the  downtown  district  we  use  several 
plows.  Well,  there  were  ten  men  to  be  held  over 
the  winter,  so  when  we  got  these  new  Elgins  I  de- 
cided to  put  them  on  the  machines  as  the  sweepers 
would  be  the  last  machines  on  the  street.  These 
men  knew  that  they  would  be  held  this  winter  any- 
how and  consequently  did  not  want  to  run  these 
sweepers,  so  they  started  kicking,  and  the  result  was 
they  held  a  meeting  and  demanded  three  men  be  put 
on  two  machines.  This  request  was  denied  them. 
So  they  have  held  another  meeting  and  decided 
that  if  eight  men  would  volunteer  to  run  the  ma- 
chines they  would  run  them  without  the  three  men 
to  two  machines,  and  the  result  was  that  eight  of 


the  men  who  were  temporary  men  were  glad  to  get 
the  machines  to  run,  simply  because  they  knew  they 
were  going  to  get  laid  off  anyway.  The  civil  ser- 
vice men  knew  they  were  going  to  be  held.  Of 
course,  when  they  asked  for  another  chauffeur, 
three  chauffeurs  on  two  machines,  they  would  be 
holding  15  men  all  winter. 

Now,  the  man  who  was  running  this  machine  all 
summer  was  very  well  satisfied,  and,  in  fact,  he 
would  sooner  run  this  machine  than  a  truck.  He 
has  gone  ahead  and  handled  the  machine  and  diunp- 
ed  it  himself,  and,  in  fact,  he  has  made  all  the  re- 
pairs on  it. 

Outside  of  that,  we  haven't  had  any  trouble  with 
the  sweepers  at  all.  Of  course,  if  a  machine  is  new 
it  has  to  be  broken  in.  The  chauffeurs  don't  want  to 
get  off  the  seat.  I  can't  see,  when  a  man  is  working 
for  six  dollars  a  day,  which  those  fellows  are  get- 
ting, and  double  time  for  overtime;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  work  nine  hours  and  are  really  working 
eight,  and  I  have  told  the  Ward  Superintendents  that 
the  men  are  supposed  to  work  nine  hours.  If  a  man 
has  been  repairing  a  chain  or  taking  out  a  broom, 
his  six  dollars  is  going  on  just  the  same  and  I  don't 
see  where  there  is  any  difference  from  driving  a 
sweeper.  They  get  on  one  truck  and  I  try  and  keep 
them  there  to  prevent  a  constant  change  of  drivers. 
This  is  the  greatest  problem  we  have  here,  with  the 
chauffeurs,  at  the  present  time. 

MR.  GOSS:  I  would  like  to  inquire,  if  I  may,  of 
the  number  of  cities  represented  here,  how  manv  are 
working  under  civil  service  rules?  Those  that  are  I 
would  like  to  have  them  raise  up  their  hands  just  t& 
see  how  many  here  are  controlled  under  the  civil 
service. 

MR.  MATT  MISER  (Commissioner  of  Streets, 
Huntington,  West  Virginia):  What  I  have  to  say 
will  not  be  along  the  lines  of  street  cleaning  but  in 
response  to  you  and  the  gentleman  there  from  Chi- 
cago, from  your  home  city,  in  regard  to  organized 
labor  in  your  city.  We  just  passed  through  a  spell 
of  this  same  nature  in  our  city  and  our  police  and 
firemen  and  the  street  employes  started  out  to  or- 
ganize for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  money.  Just 
as  we  finished  preparing  our  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  the  police  came  in  and  asked  for  a  twenty  dol- 
lar increase  after  the  budget  had  been  prepared  and 
we  had  no  way  at  all  to  give  it  to  them  except  to  cut 
off  some  of  the  men.  We  happened  to  have  three 
that  had  not  been  regularly  appointed;  that  is,  they 
were  not  protected  by  civil  service,  and  by  eliminat- 
ing a  few  improvements  and  other  things  we  would 
be  able  to  give  them  the  money  that  they  asked  fort 
But  at  this  time  we  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  police  and  fire  department  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
we  would  consider  it  just  and  sufficient  cause  for 
their  dismissal,  and  we  put  it  up  to  them  good  and 
strong,  and  they  understood  what  we  meant  when 
we  said  that,  and  they  had  their  charter,  both  the 
fire  department  and  the  police  department  had  their 
charter  and  their  seal  in  the  city  at  the  time;  they 
had  not  as  yet  completed  the  organization.  And 
they  returned  their  charter  and  their  seal  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  police  depart- 
ment passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they 
thought  that  it  was  to  the  detriment  of  the  city  for 
them  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  factories  coming  to  the  city  that  would  be 
expecting  protection  from  them  in  case  of  strikes 
and  so  on,  and  they  felt  that  their  best  interests  lay 
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with  the  citizens  and  the  business  people  of  the 
town  who  paid  the  taxes  to  pay  their  salaries,  and  it 
was  up  to  them  to  work  to  the  interest  of  the  city 
and  try  to  induce  folks  to  come  down  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  more  money.  They 
were  willing  to  take  chances  with  the  men  who  would 
be  elected  and  the  citizens.  So  they  gave  up  the 
idea,  both  the  fire  department  and  the  police  depart- 
ment, of  affiliating  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  it  was  the  passing  of  this  resolution 
with  the  backbone  back  of  it  that  caused  them  to 
do  it. 

MR.  FOSTER:  This  is  an  interesting  subject. 
The  City  of  Detroit,  I  presume,  has  had  less  union 
strikes,  or  strikes  of  any  nature,  than  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  a  great  many  unions 
there  and  they  are  quite  strong  but  they  never  have 
a  meeting  without  there  is  somebody  there  that  they 
don't  know'.  The  Dodge  plant  was  facing  a  strike 
recently  and  there  were  resolutions  passed  in  the 
Union  that  unless  they  received  more  wages  there 
would  be  a  general  strike.  The  result  was  that  there 
were  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  laid  off 
within  a  very  few  days.  Since  this  steel  strike  has 
taken  place  Mr.  Ford  has  laid  off  about  16,000  men. 
Why?  He  has  nipped  it  in  the  bud. 

Now,  I  had  a  little  trouble  with  my  chauffeurs  on 
my  sweepers.  They  sent  word  to  me  that  unless 
they  got  a  raise  in  wages  on  a  certain  Saturday 
night  they  would  quit.  I  ordered  my  street  superin- 
tendent to  put  the  sweepers  in  the  garage  for  re- 
pairs. And  they  laid  there  a  week  and  they  are  be- 
ing run  today  by  other  chauffeurs. 

MR.  MISER:    What  do  you  pay  them? 

MR.  FOSTER:  I  pay  them  six  dollars  a  day. 
These  fellows  came  back  to  me  and  wanted  to  know 
why  their  job  was  taken  away  from  them.  I  said, 
"I  didn't  take  your  job  away;  couldn't  pay  you  any 
more  wages,  you  said  you  had  to  have  more  and  I 
have  got  men  to  run  them  at  the  wages  I  paid  you." 
And  they  are  looking  for  a  job;  at  least  they  were 
day  before  yesterday. 

Now,  if  more  of  us  would  do  that  and  if  more  man- 
ufacturers would  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
empty  their  factory  to  a  certain  extent  before  the 
strike  takes  place  there  would  be  less  strikes. 

If  this  union  controversy  against  the  steel  com- 
pany wins,  we  are  all  going  to  be  up  against  it,  and 
seriously  so.  I  think  Mr.  Gary  has  the  right  idea. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  just  mentioned 
on  the  floor,  they  are  telling  us  what  to  do  instead 
of  our  telling  them  what  to  do  and  those  of  us  who 
employ  labor  have  got  to  be  the  masters;  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  If  we  do  not  do  this  there 
will  be  less  efficiency  and  less  output.  But  it  can  be 
accomplished  if  we  will  all  put  our  shoulder's  to- 
gether and  hold  together  because  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  it  and  it  ought  to  be  done. 

MR.  RUSSELL:  About  this  chauffeur  proposition; 
I  started  a  new  wrinkle.  I  had  the  same  trouble  with 
chauffeurs  telling  me  what  to  do.  The  street  clean- 
ing department  is  placed  entirely  under  my  juris- 
diction. The  city  officials  in  their  budget  don't  even 
give  me  one  cent.  Not  one  cent  comes  out  of  the 
budget  for  street  cleaning.  I  raise  all  the  money  for 
my  department  through  a  special  assessment  to  the 
property  holders  and  I  charge  them  so  much  a  foot 
frontage  for  the  year.  Take  a  man,  for  instanc •>.,  in 
the  residence  district  who  owns  a  lot,  50  feet  front- 
age, I  charge  that  man  5  cents  a  foot,  which  is  S2.50 
for  the  season.  In  that  way  I  raise  my  own  money. 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  May  I  interrupt  you  a  rr.in- 
ute  ?  Who  fixes  that  five  cent  rate  ? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    I  do. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    You  do  arbitrarily  fix  it? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  I  fix  any  rate  on  any  street 
that  I  want  to. 

MR.  FOSTER:  Is  that  chargeable  against  the 
property  ? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  sir,  it  is  assessable  aga'nst 
the  property  as  long  as  we  can  get  away  with  it, 
and,  as  long  as  we  can  get  away  with  it,  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  it.  It  is  not  really  legal  but  during  1918, 
we  only  had  four  kicks  and  that  was  because  the 
auditor  happened  to  put  on  the  dead  end  of  a  street 
that  wasn't  a  paved  street  and  he  had  the  property 
holders  assessed  for  that  street  and  it  was  a  dirt 
street. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Supposing  they  refused  to 
pay  the  assessment,  then  how  is  it  collectable? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that  but 
our  City  Commissioner  says  it  can  be  collected. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Did  you  ever  have  anybody 
that  refused  to  pay? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  sir.  If  they  don't  they  can 
sell  the  property  for  him. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    They  can  sell  it? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    Yes,  sir. 

MR.  RILEY:    Was  it  ever' tested? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Well,  the  N.  O.  T.  was  going  to 
test  it  and  they  had  a  meeting  there  and  they  asked 
our  City  Solicitor  if  it  was  legal  and  he  said,  "Yes, 
you  can  collect  any  special  assessment  for  anything." 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  that  by  ordinance  that  any 
special  assessment  is  legal  ? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  sir,  this  by  ordinance  by 
the  council.  Getting  to  the  chauffeurs,  they  said 
they  weren't  going  to  work  unless  they  got  more 
money  and  I  considered  the  driving  of  an  Elgin 
Sweeper  the  biggest  snap  of  driving  machines  in 
the  city  and  I  wouldn't  give  them  a  helper  and  I 
won't  give  the  man  running  the  flusher  a  helper.  I 
used  to  but  I  cut  it  out.  Well,  they  said,  "We" can't 
do  it."  I  said,  "Yes,  you  can."  Says  I,  "It  only 
takes  four  and  a  half  minutes  to  load  that  tank  and 
you  might  just  as  well  get  off  and  get  that  hose  con- 
nected up.  It  only  takes  you  a  minute  to  connect 
it  up."  "Well,"  he  said,  "Look  how  we  have  to  be 
on  and  off."  I  says,  "That  is  all  right.  That  is  the 
only  exercise  you  get."  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you,  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  do  this  for  the  same  wages." 
"Oh,"  he  says,  "now  you  are  talking  different. 
That  is  all  right.  Sure,  we  can  do  it."  So  I  gave 
them  five  cents  an  hour  more  and  I  have  never  heard 
another  thing  from  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Are  you  permitted  to  fix  the 
wages,  too  ? 

MR.  RUSSELL:  Yes,  sir,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
The  counsel  limits  the  rate  at  60  cents,  which  is  the 
highest  I  can  go.  Sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  an 
hour  is  what  I  am  paying  them  now.  They  came  to 
me  and  still  wanted  more  money  and  I  said,  "Nothing 
doing."  I  said,  "I  couldn't  give  more  money  if  I 
wanted  to.  Another  thing,  it  is  not  worth  any 
more."  "Well,  we  won't  work."  I  said,  "All  right, 
then,  don't  come  around  in  the  morning."  This  was 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Thompson  happened  to  be  there. 
They  didn't  come.  So  I  had  a  foreigner  working 
there.  He  was  a  Bohemian,  about  the  smartest 
Hunky  that  I  ever  saw.  He  got  on  that  machine 
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and  after  three  days  working  on  it  he  came  in  with 
a  record  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  some  odd  square  yards.  The  next 
day  he  repeated  with  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  some  odd  square  yards, 
and  he  is  the  only  man  that  has  ever  run  the  sweep- 
er successfully,  and  he  is  doing  fine  work. 

On  the  flushers,  I  am  now  laying  off  the  regular 
chauffeurs  and  putting  on  men  that  never  drove  a 
machine  before,  and  I  am  getting  better  results 
from  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  hire  regular  chauffeurs  any 
more.  As  fast  as  these  fellows  are  dissatisfied  I 
am  going  to  put  on  men  who  never  ran  a  machine. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    You  have  no  unions? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    No  union. 

MR.  GOSS:    Not  under  civil  service? 

MR.  RUSSELL:    Not  under  civil  service. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:    You  are  fixed  all  right. 

MR.  RUSSELL:  But  I  find  that  a  man  who  is  not 
an  experienced  chauffeur  takes  more  interest  in  his 
work  than  one  who  is  far  more  experienced.  And 
this  man  who  is  now  running  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  striking  machinists  who  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Russell,  have  you  got  a  job  for  me?"  I  said, 
"Yes.  Can  you  run  a  machine?"  "No,  I  never  ran 
one  in  my  life.  But  I  never  saw  anything  that  I 
was  afraid  to  tackle."  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  give 
you  a  job  running  one  of  these  flushers."  So  I  put 
him  on  one  with  a  chauffeur  and  they  showed  him 
how  to  handle  it  in  one  day.  That  night  he  came  to 
me  and  he  says,  "I  am  ready  to  take  it."  I  said, 
"All  right.  Are  you  going  to  continue  on  or  are  you 
going  to  go  back  into  the  factory  as  soon  as  the 
strike  is  over?"  He  said,  "No,  I  am  going  to  stay." 
And  he  has.  And  he  is  turning  out  just  as  much 
work  as  any  chauffeur  I  ever  had. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  Mr.  Riley  has  made  it 
very  apparent,  the  advantages  of  allowing  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Equipment,  or  the  superintendent  of 
a  garage,  to  hire  chauffeurs  where  there  is  a  consid- 
erable number  of  machines  used.  As  previously 
stated,  the  standard  of  cleanliness  for  streets  is  set 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  money  set  aside 
for  cleaning  purposes,  provided,  of  course,  the  funds 
are  economically  and  judiciously  spent.  I  think  the 
matter  of  uniforms  can  be  considered  under  that,  the 
efficiency  part  of  it,  the  advantages  of  uniforming 
street  cleaners.  Chicago's  force  has  been  uniformed 
for  a  great  number  of  years  and  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages in  the  uniform.  I  think  a  man  takes  a 
personal  pride  in  his  work.  He  is  neater  and  clecner 
and  he  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  citizens. 

We  have  a  good  advertising  medium  in  the  uni- 
formed street  cleaner.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  to  keep  the  streets  clean  and  in 
order  so  to  do  must  have  the  co-operative  assist- 
ance of  the  public.  That  is  one  reason.  He  can  be 
seen  very  readily  by  traffic.  Very  few  accidents  hap- 
pen now  in  this  great  big  busy  city  where  traffic  is 
so  congested,  especially  in  the  downtown  district. 
We  have  comparatively  few  accidents  and  I  at- 
tribute that  largely  to  the  uniform,  and,  all  in  all, 
I  believe  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  uniform 
and  little  that  can  be  said  in  opposition  to  it.  And 
I  take  it  that  all  cities  that  pretend  to  do  any  effec- 
tive street  cleaning  have  a  uniformed  force.  If  any 
gentleman  wishes  to  say  anything  about  uniforms 
I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

In  Chicago  we  pay  the  men  $3.65  a  day  and  ten 
cents  a  day  extra  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of 


the  uniform.  There  are  cities  that  furnish  them  but 
we  find  it  more  satisfactory  the  way  we  do  it. 

MR.  RILEY:  You  pay  them  ten  cents  a  day  ex- 
tra? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  pay  them  ten  cents  a  <'ay 
extra.  That  makes  it  $3.75. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  It  may  be  interesting  to  you 
gentlemen  to  know  how  we  handle  things  in  Minne- 
apolis. We  are  doing  everything  there  by  day  labor 
and  in  Minneapolis  it  is  an  open  shop  proposition 
and  we  are  paying  union  prices.  Every  position  has 
a  schedule  by  the  union  and  we  pay  those  prices. 
We  are  paying  now  $4  for  common  labor  and  -,ve 
have  an  act  by  resolution  — 

MR.  GOSS:    Eight  hours? 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  Eight  hours,  yes.  We  can  em- 
ploy sufficient  labor  up  to,  I  think  it  is,  60  cents  an 
hour  for  special  labor.  I  can  use  men  that  I  want  to 
any  place  that  comes  under  the  heading,  special  la- 
bor. That  helps  out  a  great  deal.  Since  the  12th  of 
September  we  are  paying  bricklayers  $1  an  hour. 
We  are  paying  engineers  eighty  cents  an  hour  and 
the  only  trouble  we  have  is  in  the  classification  that 
comes  under  the  heading  of  hoisting  engineers.  The 
unions  have  tried  it  but  I  tell  them  it  won't  do,  for 
instance,  to  pay  80  cents  to  run  a  machine.  There 
is  no  hoisting  about  it,  but  they  have  it  in  their  list. 

A  few  things  like  that  we  simply  ignore  and  we 
have  had  no  trouble.  We  have  had  a  little  trouble 
with  the  iron  workers  but  I  stood  pat.  The  reason 
we  had  the  trouble  was  they  wanted  the  man  that 
hung  on  to  the  end  of  a  guy  rope  to  be  paid  the  same 
price  as  the  man  who  was  a  caulker  or  a  riveter  or 
an  erector,  and  they  wanted  the  same  price  for  that 
and  I  wouldn't  stand  for  it  and  I  won  out. 

In  the  ward,  each  ward  has  a  street  commissioner 
who  looks  after  the  work  in  his  ward.  We  are  en- 
gaging old  men,  men  who  live  in  the  wards,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  we  pay  less.  We  pay  an  average  of 
three  and  a  half  for  eight  hours  instead  of  four  dol- 
lars, which  we  pay  for  active  labor.  That  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  aldermen  in  the  ward  and  they 
never  pay  as  high  for  our  work.  We  are  furnishing 
the  uniforms  for  each  of  the  white  wings. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  going  to  ask  to  be  ex- 
cused temporarily,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  request 
Commissioner  Goss  of  St.  Paul  to  take  the  chair. 

(At  this  point  Commissioner  Goss  of  St.  Paul  took 
the  chair.) 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  presume 
this  conference  is  to  be  in  session  until  about  one 
o'clock. 

MR.  W.  F.  PORATH  (Oshkosh,  Wisconsin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  my 
experience  with  the  street  cleaners.  It  is  true  that 
the  conditions  in  every  city  are  different  from  the 
conditions  in  the  neighboring  cities,  also  from  a 
neighboring  state.  Now,  our  city  is  flat.  We  have 
the  commission  form  of  government,  run  by  three 
men,  and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  them  and  I  happen 
to  have  the  street  department;  elected  three  years 
ago  last  April,  and  the  commissioner  sent  me  out  in 
the  country  to  look  out  for  power  driven  street 
cleaning  machinery  and  I  went  out  and  visited  seven 
or  eight  cities  and  went  as  far  as  Detroit.  Of 
course,  some  of  your  taxpayers  always  know  more 
than  commissioners  and  one  of  them  said,  "Why, 
you  go  to  Detroit,  that  is  where  you  will  find  the 
real  street  cleaning  machinery.  We  have  the  vacu- 
um system  over  there  and  they  suck  up  all  the  dust 
and  dirt."  Very  well,  Detroit  for  me.  So  I  stopped 
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at  two  or  three  places  on  the  way  and  when  I  got 
to  Detroit  I  found  they  had  nothing  more  than  Osh- 
kosh  had,  nothing  but  white  wings.  And  we  had  al- 
ready seen  the  Elgin  demonstrated  at  Milwaukee 
shortly  before  that  and  it  looked  quite  satisfactory 
and  we  wanted  to  be  sure  and  get  something  that 
was  right.  The  Baker  people,  I  guess,  make  a 
sweeper.  In  fact,  they  were  building  one  at  that 
time.  It  wasn't  anywhere  near  done  but  they  were 
bound  to  have  us  take  that  and  try  it  out  without 
any  red  tape  tied  to  it  whatever;  if  it  wasn't  any 
good  we  could  send  it  back.  But  I  couldn't  see  that 
the  machine  would  be  successful  because  it  was  too 
heavy,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  way  it  was  con- 
structed I  don't  think  it  was  right. 

I  had  some  very  peculiar  experiences  in  somt  of 
the  cities  where  I  stopped.  For  instance,  you  talk 
about  a  power  driven  machine,  but  we  don't  want 
any  power  driven  machine  in  our  town  because  the 
machine  can't  vote.  We  want  to  employ  labor. 
Well,  of  course,  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician  and 
I  couldn't  understand  how  they  could  pull  off  that 
stuff.  So  on  my  way  back  I  went  to  the  Elgin  peo- 
ple, stopped  in  Chicago,  and  I  went  to  some  of  the 
districts  over  here  and  talked  to  the  foremen.  They 
had  a  few  power  flushers  over  here.  But  anyhow  I 
went  to  the  Elgin  people  and  bought  a  sweeper  be- 
fore we  came  away,  and  when  the  sweeper  arrived 
at  Oshkosh  they  sent  a  man  with  the  machine  and 
gave  us  a  demonstration  of  three  or  four  days  and  I 
learned  how  to  drive  the  machine  myself  first,  be- 
cause I  thought  I  wasn't  going  to  have  the  men  put- 
ting anything  over  on  me,  and  I  can  run  the  ma- 
chine any  time  that  we  haven't  got  a  man  to  run  it, 
and  I  have  run  it  a  number  of  times. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  machine  was  put  in  operation 
we  laid  off  eighteen  men.  This  machine  took  the 
place  of  eighteen  hands.  Of  course,  every  street 
cleaner  was  up  in  arms  when  they  heard  I  was  look- 
ing for  power  machinery. 

Well,  of  course,  I  have  my  opinion  that  they  were 
political  soreheads  and  they  would  see  the  machinery 
go  along  the  street  and  they  would  say,  "Well,  there 
goes  Porath's  Failure."  And  we  went  along  that 
way  for  the  first  season,  but  the  next  season  every- 
body came  across  and  had  to  admit  that  that  ma- 
chine was  all  right. 

We  couldn't  use  the  flusher  without  the  sweepev  on 
account  of  the  sewers  being  flat,  and  the  town  is  flat 
all  the  way  through.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  our 
outlets  are  sometimes  18  inches  or  two  feet  under 
water  and  for  that  reason  we  use  the  Elgin  sweeper 
and  they  are  doing  wonderful  work.  We  have  one 
man  running  it  and  he  gets  50  cents  an  hour.  He 
can  work  eight  hours,  he  can  work  twelve  hoars, 
or  ten  hours,  just  as  he  sees  fit.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
keep  the  streets  clean. 

Now,  we  want  to  go  just  one  step  further  this  year. 
We  are  going  to  buy  a  power  flusher  and  are  going 
to  sweep  our  streets  first  and  then  follow  up  with 
the  flusher  at  nights.  We  have  the  reputation  of  the 
cleanest  city  in  Wisconsin.  We  have  people  call  on 
us  from  other  cities  and  they  wonder  how  we  can 
keep  our  streets  so  clean. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  that  machine  takes  the 
place  of  18  men  and  if  we  only  had  a  gutter  sweeper 
now  we  would  lay  off  another  15  men. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  are  not  going  to  lose 
any  votes  by  buying  any  kind  of  power  machinery 
because  those  fellows  who  were  my  enemies  before 
are  my  friends  now. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Mr.  Lowry,  from  Denver, 
have  you  anything  to  say  on  this  proposition? 


MR.  W.  B.  LOWRY  (Manager,  Improvements  and 
Parks,  Denver,  Colorado) :  I  have  listened  to  the 
discussion  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  the  ex- 
pressions from  the  various  cities,  and  I  have  con- 
cluded from  hearing  you  talk  that  Denver  is  probably 
as  well  situated  and  fixed  as  any  of  you.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  have  to  look  to  any  of  your  cities 
back  here  for  labor.  Our  labor  conditions  in  Den- 
ver are  better  than  anything  that  I  have  heard  spo- 
ken of  here. 

In  regard  to  our  chauffeurs,  we  have  them  on  a 
monthly  basis.  We  pay  our  chauffeurs  out  there  rne 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  They  are  not  under  civil 
service.  Our  laborers  we  are  paying  $3.50  a  day. 
We  have  very  little  trouble. 

I  came  east  in  order  to  look  into  the  sweeper  and 
pick-up  proposition  and  from  my  investigations  so 
far,  I  have  concluded  that  before  I  go  back  I  will 
possess  an  Elgin  sweeper  for  Denver.  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  that  it  is  labor  saving  and  does 
better  work  and  does  away  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
flushing.  Our  flushing  out  there  is  an  expensive 
proposition  with  us.  It  is  so  because  water  is  an  ex- 
pensive proposition.  We  need  all  the  water  that  we 
have  got  for  domestic  purposes  and  flushing  con- 
sumes a  large  amount  of  water.  Sprinkling  con- 
sumes a  large  amount  of  water  and  with  the  sweeper 
we  can  clean  our  streets  and  keep  away  irom  the 
sprinkling  and  flushing,  and  be  better  off,  I  think. 

If  there  is  anything  that  any  of  you  gentlemen 
would  like  to  know  in  regard  to  Denver  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Are  you  under  civil  service 
in  Denver? 

MR.  LOWRY:  Only  our  police,  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  our  clerks. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  The  Chair  makes  a  motion 
that  we  accept  Mr.  Lowry's  invitation  to  go  to  Den- 
ver, all  of  us. 

MR.  LOWRY:  All  of  you,  gentlemen,  you  will 
find  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  you  ever  saw. 

MR.  DONAHUE  (Little  Rock)  :  About  what  ter- 
ritory do  your  white  wings  cover? 

MR.  LOWRY:  Our  white  wings  cover  only  the 
business  district  during  the  day. 

MR.  DONAHUE:  Have  you  any^data  on  the  num- 
ber of  square  yards  they  cover  a  day  ? 

MR.  LOWRY:  They  are  distributed  according  to 
blocks. 

MR.  DONAHUE:  Well,  then,  you  haven't  any 
cost.  You  don't  know  what  it  costs  you  per  square 
yard? 

MR.  LOWRY:    No,  sir. 

MR.  DONAHUE:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any- 
body here  that  can  tell  me  about  how  many  square 
yards  a  white  wing  covers  in  a  day  in  the  downtown 
districts  ? 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Will  someone  here  answer 
the  question? 

MR.  JACKSON  (St.  Paul):  In  St.  Paul  they  cov- 
er about  3,500  yards;  that  is  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. 

MR.  DONAHUE:    That  is  per  man? 

MR.  JACKSON:  I  think  I  have  it  here  in  my 
pocket.  And  out  in  the  residence  district  we  have 
them  cover  as  high  as  17,600  yards. 

MR.  DONAHUE:    Per  man? 

MR.  JACKSON:    Per  man. 

MR.  DONAHUE:    Of  eight  hours? 
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MR.  JACKSON:  Eight  hours.  They  run  fi-om 
3,500  yards  in  the  congested  districts  to  17,000 
yards  in  the  outlying  districts.  Of  course,  those 
streets  in  the  outlying  districts,  in  some  cases,  are 
washed  once  a  week  and  otheis  are  squeegeed  a  cou- 
ple of  times  a  week.  Some  of  the  outlying  districts 
are  not  hand  swept  at  all.  We  have  an  Elgin  sweep- 
er that  covers  on  an  average  12  miles  a  day. 

MR.  WALSH:  I  will  state  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  white  wings  cover  about  the  same  amount 
of  yardage  per  day  as  you  have  just  stated. 

MR.   LOWRY:    Well,   our   conditions   are   similar. 

MR.  WALSH:    Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Now,  gentlemen,  is  there 
anything  further?  We  have  tried  to  cover  quite  a 
field.  We  started  with  the  flushing  proposition  and 
\ve  have  covered  both  activities. 

MR.  WALSH:  Mr.  Cappelen  has  covered  the 
ground  very  thoroughly  but  there  are  a  few  things 
I  might  add  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Cappelen  and  I 
are  here  to  see  the  Elgin  Street  Sweeper  work.  We 
felt  that  we  would  like  to  get  something  that  would 
pick  up  the  dirt  and  get  it  off  the  streets  with  as 
little  water  as  possible. 

We  have  in  our  city  the  power  flushers  or  air 
flushers,  and  squeegees.  We  have  bought  all  these 
different  kinds. 

Take  the  car  line  streets,  on  some  of  our  main 
streets,  we  use  a  flusher  in  the  tracks  and  the  squee- 
gee on  the  outside  where  the  pavement  is  smooth. 
But  in  the  tracks  we  try  to  use  the  flusher  and  on  a 
great  many  of  our  streets  in  the  residence  district 
we  use  squeegees  in  the  daytime.  In  the  downtown 
district  we  have  a  section  probably  a  mile  wide  and 
a  mile  in  length  and  it  is  flushed  every  night.  That 
is  in  the  business  district  of  the  city.  The  rest  of  it 
is  flushed  from  two  to  three  times  a  week  and  uj  to 
the  year  1918  those  streets  that  I  speak  of  in  the 
outlying  districts,  on  the  car  lines,  were  flushed 
every  night.  We  have  dispensed  with  three  sprink- 
lings a  week  and  no  sprinkling  of  water  during  the 
daytime.  We  have  found  it  is  satisfactory  and  no 
complaints  from  dust.  I  think,  if  those  things  were 
watched  in  other  cities,  there  would  be  a  chance  to 
dispense  with  some  of  the  flushing  and  do  away 
with  so  much  water  on  the  pavement. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Mr.  Walsh,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  when  you  squeegee  a  street  do  you  use  *ny 
sprinkling  on  that  street  ? 

MR.  WALSH:    No. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  What  has  been  your  experi- 
ence as  to  the  value  of  the  squeegee  relative  to 
cleaning  streets  and  also  sprinklers? 

MR.  WALSH:  Well,  of  course,  on  a  smooth  pav- 
ed street,  a  squeegee  every  other  day  is  sufficient  to 
keep  dust  from  accumulating. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  And  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  flush  that  street? 

MR.  WALSH:  No.  We  find  we  haven't  had  any 
complaints  and  that  has  been  going  on  for  three 
years. 

MR.  MILLER:  You  wouldn't  say  that  the  squee- 
gee is  equal  to  the  up-to-date  flusher,  would  you? 

MR.  WALSH:    You  mean  the  power  flushers? 

MR.  MILLER:  Yes.  In  the  way  of  the  speed,  I 
am  talking  about  now,  and  load  power  and  every- 
thing else,  and  doing  away  with  your  mules  and 
drivers  and  all  that. 


MR.  WALSH:  Of  course,  if  you  have  a  smooth 
pavement  they  will  do  just  as  good  work. 

MR.  MILLER:  Don't  you  think  they  are  awfully 
slow  and  require  reloading? 

MR.  WALSH:  You  have  got  to  reload  a  flusher, 
too. 

MR.  MILLER:  And  isn't  it  a  fact  that,  so  far  as 
having  an  absolutely  smooth  pavement  is  concerned, 
the  best  of  your  asphalt  streets  will  have  a  slight 
depression,  say,  the  depth  of  an  ordinary  plate,  and 
don't  you  find  they  will  pass  over  that  and  leave  the 
horse  droppings  in  there? 

MR.  WALSH:  Yes,  that  is  true  of  a  rough  pave- 
ment. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  A  squeegee  is  only  good  for 
an  absolutely  smooth  street. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  There  is  one  thing  I  haven't 
got  straight  in  my  mind:  Now,  you  can't  conform 
to  the  rules  of  civil  service  and  also  to  the  rules  of 
the  union  and  organized  labor.  We  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  organized  labor  in  our  town  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  do  comply  with  the  civil  service  rules, 
and  I  don't  understand  how  the  two  work  together. 
It  is  getting  off  the  subject  a  little  bit  but  I  would 
like  to  have  somebody  explain  that. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Let  me  have  your  question. 
You  say  you  don't  see  how  the  civil  service  and  the 
union  can  work  together. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  I  don't  see  how  they  can  work 
together. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  want  to  say  in  St.  Paul  we 
are  under  civil  service.  We  are  under  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  and  have  been  under  it  for 
six  years.  The  charter  specifically  provides  that  all 
labor,  even  down  to  the  common  labor,  must  be  un- 
der civil  service  except  certain  bureau  heads  like 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  of  sanitation  in  my  department,  and  he  is 
not  under  civil  service.  He  is  subject  to  my  appoint- 
ment and  if  he  don't  behave  himself  I  might  fire  him 
before  we  go  back.  We  have  no  trouble.  The  char- 
ter also  provides  it  must  be  an  eight-hour  day.  We 
have  had  trouble  on  that  because  all  the  paving  has 
been  in  my  department  and  when  we  were  doing  the 
work  we  were  camouflaging  it  and  working  ten 
hours.  But,  since  the  war  started  they  have  put  the 
screws  to  us,  so  this  year  we  could  not  get  away 
with  it  any  more  and  we  have  got  to  comply  with 
the  eight  hours.  It  also  provides  to  pay  the  union 
scale. 

Now,  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
six  commissioners  and  the  Mayor  meet  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  as  Councilmen  and  there  is  where  we 
pass  the  administrative  laws  of  the  city  and,  for  in- 
stance, probably  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  yoa 
know,  the  scales  have  been  changed  of  the  different, 
unions  and  we  pass  an  ordinance  that  complies  with 
that  scale,  so  the  city  always  pays  the  union  scale 
We  find  in  our  civil  service  that  we  are  handicap- 
ped. Many  times  I  am,  I  know,  in  my  department  in 
making  appointments.  Now,  for  instance,  you  are 
talking  about  this  chauffeur  proposition.  We  have 
had  great  a  deal  of  difficulty  with  our  Elgin  propo- 
sition on  that  account.  We  had  to  take  them  off  of 
the  civil  service  list.  If  I  require,  say,  a  chauffeur 
for  an  Elgin  machine,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner will  certify  three  names,  the  three  first  names 
to  my  department,  and  from  them  we  must  select 
the  men.  Now,  it  often  happens  that  none  of  the 
three  of  them  are  worth  much  and  we  have  trouble. 
Now,  the  man  that  we  have  at  the  present  time, 
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who  is  a  good  man,  is  not  on  the  civil  service  list 
but  there  will  be  an  examination  next  month  and  he 
will  have  to  pass  that  examination.  If  he  does  not 
pass  we  must  discharge  him.  In  that  way  it  works 
an  injustice  and  makes  it  difficult  for  us.  We  pay  a 
monthly  wage.  The  maximum  at  the  present  time 
is  $100  a  month. 

MR.  FOSTER:    For  what? 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  For  the  sweeper.  Now,  I 
agree  with  the  gentlemen  here;  some  of  them  spoke 
of  furnishing  an  extra  man.  We  do  not  furnish  an 
extra  man.  I  do  not  believe  in  furnishing  a  valet 
to  the  chauffeur  who  runs  that  car.  It  is,  as  the 
Elgin  people  say,  a  one-man  machine  and  certainly 
a  good  man  can  operate  it.  The  men  we  have  now 
can  operate  it  fine  and  we  have  no  trouble  with  it  at 
all.  You  have  no  trouble,  Mr.  Jackson? 

MR.  JACKSON:    Not  a  bit. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Does  that  answer  your  ques- 
tion? We  work  ours  together.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty so  far  as  the  union  and  the  civil  service  are 
concerned. 

MR.  MAHONEY:    Is  your  operator  a  union  man? 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  No.  If  the  man  who  passes 
an  examination  doesn't  happen  to  be  a  union  man,  of 
course,  that  doesn't  make  any  difference.  He  is  em- 
ployed. He  is  the  first  man  on  the  list.  But  we 
pay  the  union  scale. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  Well,  that  is  the  question,  as  I 
understand,  from  some  of  the  other  gentlemen.  It 
is  necessary  that  they  employ  union  men.  For  in- 
stance this  gentleman  from  Chicago,  as  I  under- 
stand it 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:    Just  a  moment. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  This  gentleman  from  Chicago 
mentioned  the  fact  that  their  men  are  all  union  men 
and  I  understand  they  are  all  under  civil  service 
rules.  Now,  in  selecting  those  men  • —  I  presume 
that  all  the  civil  service  rules  are  all  along  the  same 
lines — iwe  have  to  certify  for  the  three  particular 
men  at  the  top  of  the  list  and  if  they  do  not  happen 
to  be  union  men  I  do  not  understand  how  that  is 
handled. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  With  us  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

MR.  MURRAY  (Superintendent  of  Equipment, 
Chicago):  I  can  tell  you  how  that  operates  in  Chi- 
cago: If  he  is  not  a  union  man  I  have  to  send  him 
to  the  union  to  be  o.  k.'d  and  if  they  do  not  o.  k.  him 
he  cannot  go  to  work. 

MR.  MAHONEY:    That  is  not  in  your  charter. 

MR.  MURRAY:  If  we  do  put  him  to  work  they 
will  tell  the  rest  of  the  men  to  go  out.  The  way  it 
is,  if  a  man  takes  a  civil  service  examination  and  he 
passes  and  then  he  is  certified  we  get  the  first  on  the 
list.  We  can't  pick  from  three  men.  We  have  to  take 
the  first  man  on  the  list.  He  is  on  probation  for  six 
months  and  if  in  the  six  months  he  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  we  can  discharge  him  without  a  trial 
and  if  a  man  is  a  civil  service  man  we  can  suspend 
him  for  30  days.  Within  30  days  we  must  bring 
him  to  trial  or  he  can  go  back  to  work.  If  the  man 
called  does  not  belong  to  the  union  we  have  to  send 
him  to  the  union  and  have  them  give  him  a  card  and 
if  he  qualifies  they  give  him  a  card  and  he  can  go  to 
work. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  If  they  refuse  him  a  card  what 
is  the  result? 

MR.  MURRAY:    We  can't  put  him  to  work. 


MR.  MAHONEY:  It  is  a  certainty  mat  you  can't 
comply  with  both  the  civil  service  rules  and  the  un- 
ion rules. 

MR.  MURRAY:    No,  you  can't,  not  at  all  times. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  May  I  just  ask  one  ques- 
tion ?  You  say  that  you  have  to  take  number  1  ? 

MR.  MURRAY:    Yes,  sir. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  He  isn't  a  union  man  and  he 
goes  there  and  you  have  to  send  him  to  the  union 
to  get  his  card? 

MR.  MURRAY:    Yes,  sir. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:    The  union  rejects  him.    You 
can't  employ  him  there? 
MR.  MURRAY:    No,  sir. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  That,  of  course,  is  an  injus- 
tice to  that  man  because  he  has  passed  the  exami- 
nation for  that  particular  position  and  he  is  debar- 
red from  taking  the  position. 

MR.  MURRAY:  Well,  it  costs  him  so  much  to 
join  the  union  and  it  may  be  more  than  he  cares  to 
pay  and  he  does  not  take  the  position. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  In  other  words  your  civil 
service,  then,  is  practically  run  —  in  other  words,  by 
the  unions. 

(MR.  MURRAY:  We  have  been  very  fortunate. 
We  have  prospered  because  they  have  handled  it  so 
that  when  I  send  a  man  to  them  to  get  a  card  and 
they  don't  give  him  a  card  they  have  discouraged 
the  man  in  some  way  so  that  he  never  came  back 
and  did  not  force  the  issue. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  In  other  words,  that  they 
are  trying  here  in  Chicago  to  make  it  a  closed  shop 
instead  of  an  open  shop  ? 

MR.  MURRAY:    Yes,  sir. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  hope  that  everyone  around 
this  board,  no  matter  from  what  city,  will  absolutely 
take  the  stand  of  an  open  shop  proposition.  (Ap- 
plause.) Whether  it  is  for  the  municipality  or  any 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city.  The 
gentleman  from  Oshkosh. 

MR.  W.  F.  PORATH:  We  have  operated  our  El- 
gin sweeper  three  years  and,  fortunately,  1  got  hold 
of  an  expert  machinist,  a  man  familiar  with  automo- 
biles and  who  knew  how  to  operate  a  car  very  sat- 
isfactorily, and  I  must  say  that  our  sweeper  has  not 
been  inside  of  a  garage  since  we  have  had  it.  But  a 
year  ago  last  July  he  was  called  by  Uncle  Sam  and, 
of  course,  he  had  to  go.  We  broke  in  three  men 
from  the  fire  department  so  they  had  every  fourth 
day  on,  and  if  that  condition  had  gone  on  another 
three  months  I  wouldn't  have  had  any  street  sweep- 
er, because  it  is  absolutely  up  to  the  operators;  if 
you  haven't  the  right  man  you  won't  get  the  service. 

And  as  far  as  labor  troubles  are  concerned,  we 
have  no  labor  troubles  in  our  city.  I  am  ashamect  to 
say  what  we  pay  up  there.  Of  course,  we  pay  this 
operator  50  cents  an  hour.  He  works  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours.  But  there  is  no  extra  pay  whatever 
and  we  are  bosses  of  labor;  they  can't  dictate  to  us 
what  we  should  pay.  We  are  supposed  to  know 
what  that  job  is  worth  and  we  tell  them  and  if  they 
don't  want  to  work  we  always  have  a  reserve  list. 
It  seems  to  be  an  honor  up  in  our  town  for  a  man 
to  work  for  the  city  and  therefore  we  have  no  trou- 
ble at  all.  Although  we  do  not  work  against  labor, 
we  do  work  with  them.  But  we  set  our  price  the 
first  of  May  and  we  make  appointments  and  that 
salary  is  supposed  to  stand  for  the  year. 

Of  course,  when  a  man  comes  and  says  he  wants 
more  money  and  the  Superintendent  tells  him  that 
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we  can't  do  it  legally,  we  do  tell  him  that  he  has  got 
a  perfect  right  to  quit  because  we  have  got  three  or 
four  more  to  take  his  place  and  "That  is  all  right, 
go  ahead  and  take  your  other  job;  that  is  all  right." 
And  we  get  along  very  fine;  no  trouble  at  all.  We 
pay  our  street  sweepers  $2.25  a  day  for  the  eight 
hours  and  we  pay  the  district  men,  such  as  diggers 
and  graders,  $2.50  for  eight  hours.  Of  course,  our 
white  wings  are  all  old  fellows,  all  the  way  from  65 
to  83  years  old,  and  if  we  didn't  give  them  a  job  on 
the  streets  we  would  have  to  put  them  in  the  poor 
house. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  if 
you  will  look  at  your  program  you  will  see  that  it 
states  first  street  flushing,  next  dry  sweeping,  next 
uniforms,  next  hand  brooming  vs.  machine  sweep- 
ing, then  labor  conditions.  I  think  we  have  discussed 
that  in  a  general  way.  So,  are  there  any  remarks, 
or  is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  say  anything 
on  these  particular  things? 

Just  pardon  me  a  minute.  The  hour  is  getting 
late  and  we  will  have  to  rush  along  because  Chicago 
has  got  a  program  arranged  for  us  this  afternoon. 
The  gentleman  from  Akron,  Ohio. 

MR.  E.  A.  ZEISLOFT:  There  is  one  thing  in  this 
program  that  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  I  would 
like  to  hear  discussed  and  that  is  this  litter  preven- 
tion. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  was  just  going  to  say,  I 
went  down  that  far,  and  now  the  next  is  co-operation 
of  citizens  —  litter  prevention,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  police.  Now,  let's  just  use  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes on  that. 

MR.  ZEISLOFT:  That  is  the  most  interesv.'ng 
part  of  it  to  me. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Have  you  something  to  say 
on  that? 

MR.  ZEISLOFT:    No,  I  have  not. 

MR.  MAHONEY:    Someone  from  Chicago. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Now,  who  is  here  from  Chi- 
cago who  will  give  us  what  their  experience  is? 
How  do  the  citizens  co-operate  in  the  matter  of  lit- 
tering your  streets  with  the  refuse,  etc?  What  is 
your  ordinance  covering  that  matter?  Every  city 
has  an  ordinance.  And  how  do  the  police  co-oper- 
ate with  you  in  having  the  citizens  comply  with  the 
ordinance  ? 

I  might  say,  just  briefly,  that  in  St.  Paul  we  have 
an  ordinance  that  prohibits  the  citizen  or  anyone 
else  from  throwing  anything  on  the  street.  Even 
take  this  piece  of  paper  (indicating)  and  he  can  be 
arrested  if  he  throws  that  on  the  street.  Now,  un- 
fortunately, of  course,  the  police  do  not.  They  are 
not  harsh  in  that  matter  and  it  is  violated  and  the 
people  are  not  prosecuted  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
police  courts  are  a  little  too  lenient.  As  you  will 
go  along  the  street  in  the  morning  you  will  find  that 
they  are  generally  sweeping  and  throwing  it  out  in 
the  street  and  then  they  will  holler  before  the  day 
is  over  because  there  is  dust  in  the  street.  It  is  the 
lack  of  co-operation  that  city  officials  get  in  every 
city. 

Now,  our  ordinance  there  is  rigid  enough  and,  if 
it  is  properly  enforced,  a  great  many  people  would 
be  arrested.  But  it  is  not  properly  enforced.  You 
will  see  where  a  show  will  be  advertised  and  seme 
fellow  will  be  going  out  and  throwing  big  handbills 
on  the  streets.  That  is  absolutely  in  violation  of  our 
ordinance. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  What  do  the  citizens  in  the 
residence  part  do  with  the  lawn  rakings,  etc? 


CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Our  ordinance  prohibits  that 
absolutely.  They  cannot  throw  it  in  the  gutter.  But 
we  have  many  violators.  Of  course,  if  the  complaint 
comes  to  me,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  bureau  of  sani- 
tation, to  Mr.  Jackson.  Where  they  keep  on  we  just 
simply  notify  an  officer.  We  have  inspectors  that 
go  there  and  if  they  persist  they  are  arrested.  There 
is  a  fine  of  $50.  By  working  along  that  way  we  have 
prevented  it.  Of  course,  occasionally  it  is  done.  I 
have  seen  it  right  in  my  own  neighborhood.  I  had 
two  cases  last  summer.  One  party  came  from  an- 
other city  and  they  said  that  was  their  practice.  I 
told  him  it  was  a  violation  with  us  and  he  couldn't 
do  it,  and  there  was  no  trouble.  It  is  merely  edu- 
cating the  people. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  police  department  to  prevent  that? 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  It  is,  absolutely.  Why 
shouldn't  it  be  a  police  function?  The  policeman 
patrols  the  beat.  He  is  the  one  to  see  that  the  ordi- 
nance is  not  violated.  The  department  of  public 
works  of  my  department  or  any  other  department 
doesn't  have  the  facilities. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  Our  ordinances  are  similar  to 
what  you  have  in  St.  Paul  but  the  police  department 
thinks  the  street  department  should  be  the  authority. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Now,  for  instance,  in  the 
wards,  how  many  policemen  do  you  have  in  a  ward? 
Just  a  rough  guess?  You  wouldn't  have  that  many 
men  in  your  department.  You  would  have  only 
foreman  in  the  ward  and  you  certainly  don't  want 
your  working  men  to  go  around  and  notify  the  peo- 
ple. It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  police  function. 

MR.  RILEY  (Indianapolis):  In  the  City  of  In- 
dianapolis we  have  those  ordinances  which  the  Chair- 
man has  spoken  of  and,  of  course,  they  are  violated. 
We  try  to  enforce  them  the  best  we  can.  We  do  not 
allow  anybody  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  sweep  leaves 
into  the  gutters.  They  are  required  to  rake  the 
leaves  up  and  take  care  of  them.  Of  course,  the 
housewives  have  a  right  to  sweep  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  sidewalk  into  the  gutter. 
Of  course  we  have  that  ordinance  which  is  enforced 
to  the  letter  about  a  leaky  wagon,  a  sawdust  wagon, 
or  anything  of  that  nature.  We  arrest  those  and. 
have  no  trouble  getting  convictions  in  the  police 
courts. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ash  sea- 
son is  over  and  the  Mayor  announces  the  cleaning 
up  month,  through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
we  invite  the  people  to  clean  up  all  their  premises 
and  we  take  the  ash  equipment  and  haul  it  away  for 
them,  and  we  generally  get  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
in  a  clean  condition  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first 
of  June. 

Of  course,  these  other  things,  like  the  annoyances 
of  people  throwing  things  out,  are  just  the  same  in 
any  other  city  of  the  same  size,  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
people  try  to  co-operate  with  us. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  The  police  are  the  ones,  are 
they,  to  notify  them  of  the  violations  ? 

MR.  RILEY:  The  police  do  the  notifying.  If  they 
see  a  pile  in  the  gutter  they  step  into  the  house  and 
tell  the  lady  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  and  that 
they  want  her  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  and  not  to 
repeat  the  offense. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  In  other  words,  you  get  the 
co-operation  of  the  police? 

MR.  RILEY:    Yes. 

MR.  CAPPELEN  (Minneapolis) :  In  Minneapolis 
we  have  absolutely  no  assistance  from  the  police. 
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We  have  the  same  laws  that  you  gentlemen  all  men- 
tioned. And  so  I  took  it  upon  myself  and  had  a  card 
printed  with  a  draft  of  the  ordinance  saying  that  it 
was  illegal  and  subject  to  a  fine,  and  I  had  those 
distributed  all  over  the  city  in  the  resident  portions 
and  whenever  a  complaint  comes  in  we  send  a  card. 
It  has  worked  wonders,  and  helped  us  wonderfully. 
We  had  the  same  law  with  reference  to  leaves.  The 
Legal  Department  has  ruled  that  the  property  owner 
has  a  right  to  sweep  leaves  into  the  street  because 
they  fall  from  the  trees  that  belong  to  the  city,  but 
that  little  card  has  simply  done  wonderful  work. 
Once  in  a  while  a  man  comes  in  and  says,  "I  received 
this  card,  what  do  you  mean?"  We  explain  it  to  him 
and  he  says,  "I  guess  you  are  right;  I  am  wrong." 
And  I  distribute  those  to  the  men  that  we  have 
working  in  the  wards. 

MR.  RILEY:  I  will  say,  in  connection,  that  the 
City  of  Indianapolis  has  waste  paper  boxes  in  down- 
town districts  on  the  corners  where  people  who  have 
paper  to  throw  away  use  those  boxes  instead  of 
throwing  it  on  the  street. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  think  every  city  has  those 
provisions  about  the  paper  boxes. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  Who  collects  that  paper  for 
you,  the  health  department  or  the  street  department  ? 

MR.  RILEY:  We  have  a  private  contractor  who 
takes  that  paper. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  He  does  nothing  eise  for  the 
city? 

MR.  RILEY:  He  does  nothing  else.  He  sells  the 
waste  paper. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  Our  health  department  does 
that. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  will  say  in  our  city  it  is 
handled  in  the  bureau  of  sanitation. 

MR.  CAPPELEN:  The  greatest  trouble  we  have 
with  littering  streets  is  with  newsboys,  or  distribu- 
tors of  the  newspapers  who  throw  these  bundles 
from  the  cars  or  from  their  own  rigs,  at  certain  sta- 
tions on  the  street.  They  are  picked  up  by  the  boys 
and  they  tear  the  wrappings  off.  And  I  have  per- 
sonally gone  to  the  newspapers  and  asked  them  to 
help  and  they  said  they  would,  but  they  are  just  as 
bad  as  the  police;  they  won't  do  a  thing. 

MR.  FOSTER:  The  gentleman  from  Minneapolis 
reminded  me  of  a  little  story  that  happened  at  De- 
troit some  years  ago.  This  is  really  a  true  story. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Nothing  but  the  truth  is 
allowed. 

MR.  FOSTER:  There  was  a  gentleman  came  in 
from  one  of  the  out-of-town  districts  and  got  a  po- 
sition on  the  police  force.  He  had  a  friend  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  who  was  an  attorney  and  had  been 
there  a  numher  of  years.  After  he  had  received  his 
appointment  he  thought  he  would  seeK  a  little  in- 
formation so  he  went  to  his  attorney  friend  and 
asked  him  this  question,  "I  have  just  been  appointed 
on  the  police  force  and  I  thought  I  would  come  down 
and  inquire  just  what  might  be  my  duties.  I  have 
been  here  a  number  of  years  and  I  thought  I  would 
come  to  you."  He  says,  "I  will  tell  you,  don't  ever 
see  a  fight;  don't  ever  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
robbery,  and  don't  ever  see  any  disturbance  of  any 
kind;  don't  ever  arrest  anybody  unless  you  are  told 
to;  keep  away  from  all  these  things."  And  he  is  still 
on  the  force.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  we  don't  get  any  assistance  from  our  police 
department.  I  have  three  men  whom  I  call  paper 
pick-up  men,  who  have  a  broom  handle  and  a  bag 
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and  they  go  along  and  pick  up  these  papers  alon 
Woodward  avenue.     That  is  the  main  thoroughfa 
and  they  put  them  in  this  bag  and  bring  it  to  the 
garage  and  they  pack  the  paper  themselves.     That 
is  the  way  we  take  care  of  the  paper.     Our  newi 
boys  are  all  licensed  and  if  the  boys  distribute  car 
lessly  upon  the  street,  we  take  the  license  away  fro 
them.     We   control   it  to  some   extent  in  that  v.-a 
That  helps  us  very  materially. 

In  regard  to  the  leaves.  Of  course,  we  gath 
them  and  we  do  not  arrest  anybody  for  sweeping 
leaves  into  the  streets.  If  I  did  I  would  have  the 
police  department  filled  every  morning.  So  we  just 
let  them  go  and  we  gather  them. 

Now,  the  rakings  from  the  lawn  or  cuttings  fro 
the  trees  and  the  refuse  from  the  garden  and  othe 
wise  is  placed  in  a  pile,  by  instructions,  in  the  alle; 
Last  spring  I  had  cards  printed  and  I  have  distribu- 
ted them  twice  during  this  season.  They  state  the 
law  to  the  people.  It  is  prohibited  by  law  to  throw 
glass  in  the  alley  or  on  the  street,  or  cans,  or  any 
kind  of  rubbish.  If  we  catch  them  at  it  we  fine  them 
We  encourage  the  people  to  put  these  in  boxes  or 
barrels;  cans  and  bottles  by  themselves  and  the  rub- 
bish in  a  pile  outside  the  gate  in  the  alley.  The  bar- 
rels and  boxes  are  kept  inside  the  gate  on  the  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  the  garbage  cans. 

I  send  my  wagons  through  and  we  collect  this 
about  once  a  month.  Sometimes  we  collect  oftener. 
The  alleys  are  all  kept  clean  in  that  way  and  we 
have  very  good  success  and  very  clean  alleys  in  this 
way.  We  collect  our  own  garbage  and  sell  it  to  peo- 
ple who  come  to  our  incinerator  plant  and  haul  it 
away.  We  collect  the  garbage  three  times  a  woek, 
from  residences.  In  the  business  district  it  is  col- 
lected every  morning. 

We  collect  on  an  average  of  twenty  tons  of  gar- 
bage per  day  in  that  way  and  we  insist  upon  every 
household  having  a  can.  That  can  must  either  be  of 
metal  or  of  concrete  or  concrete  construction.  Any 
dwelling  of  over  two  families  must  have  a  concrete 
construction  rather  than  cans.  And  those  are  built 
so  that  the  opening  is  in  the  fence  and  they  shovel  it 
out  of  the  garbage  receptacle  into  the  wagon, and  it 
is  hauled  away.  That  is  the  way  we  take  care  of  the 
garbage  and  we  have  very  good  success  at  that  and 
we  are  particular  about  keeping  .the  glass  and  the 
cans  out  of  the  garbage.  This  ordinance  that  we 
passed  last  spring  is  very  stringent  and  anyone  who 
is  found  guilty  of  doing  that  we  punish  them. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  How  about  keeping  your 
garbage  separated  ?  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with 
that? 

MR.  FOSTER:  Not  much,  no.  We  can  tell  \ -ho 
does  it,  you  understand,  because  each  individual  per- 
son has  a  can.  But,  if  there  are  four  families,  why 
some  one  of  those  families  is  responsible.  And  so 
we  trace  it  down  and  make  someone  admit  that  they 
put  the  bottles  or  cans  in  the  garbage. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Do  you  require  them  to  have 
two  separate  receptacles  then,  one  for  waste  paper 
and  wood  and  things  if  that  kind? 

MR.  FOSTER:    Exactly. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  And  another  one  for  kitchen 
offal? 

MR.  FOSTER:    Exactly. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  And  this  concrete  construction 
that  you  speak  of,  is  that  built  high  enough  so  that 
you  can  take  it  right  off  into  the  wagon?  Is  it 
level  with  the  wagon  or  built  on  the  ground? 
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MR.  FOSTER:  No,  they  are  usually  about  three 
or  four  feet  square. 

MR.  MABONEY:    Built  on  the  ground? 

MR.  FOSTER:  There  is  a  concern  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  that  manufactures  them,  called  the  Detroit 
Garbage  Receptacle  Company. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Rohm, 
who  is  the  first  assistant  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  ami.  I 
think  Mr.  Rohm  might  have  something  to  say  to  us 
just  on  this  co-operation  plan  here,  this  clean-up 
and  so  forth. 

MR.  ROHM  (Chicago)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemen: Chicago  is  a  large  city  and  I  might  tell  you 
about  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Streets.  We 
have  a  Superintendent,  first  assistant,  and  Mr.  dal- 
ligan,  who  is  in  direct  charge  of  street  and  alley 
cleaning,  and  the  third  assistant  superintendent  of 
streets  in  charge  of  wheel  tax  and  of  repairs,  and 
Mr.  Fisher,  who  just  left,  in  charge  of  the  permit 
department;  the  public  utility  end  of  it.  We  have 
thirty-five  ward  superintendents,  one  in  charge  of 
each  ward,  and  they,  in  turn,  have  from  five  to  six 
foremen  that  go  around  and  take  care  of  their  vari- 
ous duties  in  the  wards. 

As  far  as  getting  any  co-operation  from  the  police 
is  concerned  on  this  litter  prevention,  we  don't  get 
much  co-operation.  In  some  of  the  wards  where  we 
have  the  poorer  class  of  people  the  conditions  are 
bad.  The  people  are  not  educated  to  sanitary  ways 
and  throw  every  bit  of  litter  into  the  streets  and 
alleys  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
clean.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  l:ave 
visited  some  of  those  places  or  not.  This  after- 
noon, if  they  take  you  for  a  ride,  possioly  they  will 
show  you  one  or  two  of  those  districts.  Chicago 
has  a  wonderful  boulevard  system  and  we  have 
some  places  that  are  just  as  unsightly  as  the  boule- 
vards are  beautiful. 

The  ward  superintendent  is  held  responsible  for 
his  ward  and  they  are  men  who  have  been  on  the 
job  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  most  cases  they 
keep  their  ward  pretty  clear,  with  me  amount  of 
money  they  have  available  for  that  purpose. 

I  want  to  say  something-  about  the  civil  service 
law,  that  Mr.  Murray  spoke  about.  I  think  Mr. 
Muray  left  a  wrong  impression.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  motor  truck  drivers,  in  fact,  I 
believe  all  kinds  of  labor,  skilled  labor,  will  have  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  classified  service.  When  we 
certify  a  motor  truck  driver,  usually  the  business 
agent  of  the  union  asigns  him  to  the  job  but,  as 
Mr.  Murray  says,  they  make  it  pretty  unpleasant 
for  him  so  that  usually  he  doesn't  stay  long.  That 
has  got  to  be  threshed  out  this  year.  We  must  go 
into  that  very  thoroughly  and  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  unions.  They  do  hinder  us  time  and 
again.  But  I  do  not  want  the  impression  left  with 
you  that  Chicago's  civil  service  is  not  right.  It  is. 
It  is  right  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and  I  think  those 
men  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  classified  ser- 
vice; we  will  have  to  hire  those  men  as  we  do  com- 
mon laborers,  when  we  need  them  and  discharge 
them  when  we  don't  need  them.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

MR.  WIGGINS  (Ft.  Worth):  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  briefly  answer  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman— 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  want  to  say  that  I  under- 
stand the  luncheon  will  be  at  one  o'clock.  Now,  we 
have  15  minutes.  There  is  another  gentleman  from 
Chicago  who  is  with  us  here  that  I  will  introduce 


when  I  get  through  and  he  will  tell  us  about  our 
afternon  propositions.  We  have,  of  course,  some 
other  maters  here  but  I  am  afraid  we  won't  have 
the  time  to  take  them  up. 

MR.  WIGGINS  (Ft.  Worth,  Texas) :  Just  briefly, 
I  want  to  say  that  we  have  the  same  trouble  in  the 
residence  sections  as  to  sweeping  in  the  streets  and 
we  have  an  ordinance  providing  that  any  person  who 
desires  to  distribute  handbills  must  go  to  the  police 
chief  and  get  a  permit  to  do  so  and  I  will  state 
here  that  there  aren't  many  permits  issued  and 
therefore  we  are  not  bothered  with  much  paper 
scattered  over  the  streets. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Of  course,  our  ordinance 
covers  it  generally.  I  may  say  in  that  connection, 
of  course,  the  police  are  sometimes  abused  but  as 
Mr.  Cappelen  says,  they  don't  render  the  service 
and  there  are  extenuating  circumstances.  Now,  in 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  they  both  cover  a  very 
large  area.  St.  Paul  covers  an  area  of  55.40  square 
miles.  You  must  admit  that  is  pretty  large.  And 
Minneapolis  is  practically  the  same,  54  square  miles 
and  with  a  population,  of  course,  of  about  100,000 
or  more.  Neither  city  has  enough  police.  Of  course 
we  are  handicapped.  But  there  is  no  question  of 
lack  of  cooperation.  It  is  this  feeling  of  passing 
the  buck.  If  all  city  officials  would  simply  get  down 
to  the  proposition  and  show  it  is  a  business  propo- 
sition, that  they  have  got  a  job,  not  a  political  office, 
but  a  job,  and  cooperate,  a  lot  of  these  difficulties 
would  be  solved  and  we  wouldn't  have  half  the 
trouble  we  now  have. 

Now,  we  have  with  us  a  gentleman  who  is  going 
to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  I  woum  like  to  hear 
from  him  and  hear  what  he  has  in  store  for  us  and 
what  he  is  going  to  do  with  us. 

I  don't  know,  he  may  have  something  planned  that 
is  going  to  pen  us  up  so  we  won't  get  out  of  the 
city.  However,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Colonel  Allen,  who  is  a  mechanical  engineer. 

COLONEL  ALLEN:  This  is  certainly  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting.  The  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  was  very  sorry  that  he  was  unable  to  be  here 
and  he  asked  me  to  represent  him.  Also  the  city 
engineer.  Therefore,  I  have  the  very  great  pleas- 
ure. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  what  has  happened. 
Of  course,  I  just  came  back  about  two  months  ago 
and  I  don't  know  very  much  about  street  cleaning 
or  garbage  any  more.  Before  I  left,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  wren  it. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  first  thin<?  in 
all  civic  organizations  is  cooperation.  You  must 
have  cooperation  between  the  various  departments. 
We  have  in  the  department  of  public  works  what 
we  call  our  municipal  shops,  our  Marshall  Boule- 
vard plant  which  we  will  probably  take  you  to  this 
afternoon.  While  the  plant  is  not  complete  or 
equipped,  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  little  idea  of 
what  we  intend  to  do. 

There  are  some  problems  that  come  up  there, 
about  cooperation,  for  instance.  The  idea  re  to  "nave 
the  municipal  shops  handle  all  the  repair  work  for 
the  city.  For  instance,  we  have  about  12  big  pump- 
ing stations  and  oftentimes  we  are  in  need  of  emerg- 
ency repairs  which  we  cannot  get  done  in  shops 
around  the  city  and  it  rather  endangers  our  supply. 
Some  years  ago  a  shop  was  organized  to  handle  it. 

We  then  found  that  we  needed  machinery  around 
the  various  plants.  And  so  this  became  quite  a  l.'ttle 
force.  Sometimes  we  would  have  to  keep  two  ma- 
chinists on  duty  on  the  average  at  each  station. 
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Now,  the  idea  is  to  have  all  the  machinists  in  all 
the  departments  under  the  municipal  shop's  control. 
And,  in  conjunction  with  the  municipal  shop  we 
have  the  warehouse.  The  idea  is  to  use  this  ware- 
house for  the  storing  of  all  official  documents  for 
the  various  departments,  the  storing  of  supplies  and 
of  spare  parts,  not  only  for  the  department  of  pub- 
lic works  but  for  other  departments.  The  problem 
now  is  to  make  assessments  so  that  the  appropriation 
may  be  made  and  each  department  pay  a  propor- 
tionate share. 

Naturally,  each  bureau  division  and  department 
likes  to  have  absolute  control  over  everybody  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  that  department  so  it  makes 
it  a  question  of  using  good  judgment,  or  good  diplo- 
macy, and  everybody  pulling  together,  which  you 
must  do  in  any  line  if  you  wish  to  get  the  best 
results. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  repairs  to  pump- 
ing stations  will  come  the  repairs  to  auto  vehicles. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  mostly  horse-drawn 
vehicles  and  vary  few  machines,  but  now  we  have  a 
large  number,  especially  in  such  a  large  city,  with 
the  fire  department,  street  department,  bureau  of 
sewers,  board  of  local  improvement,  electrical  de- 
partment, etc.  It  is  really  a  very  large  organiza- 
tion. Now,  we  have  these  repairs  done  in  individual 
shops.  Of  course,  we  will  not  get  the  efficiency 
that  we  will  get  with  the  combined  shop.  That  is 
the  problem  we  have  in  the  municipal  shop,  and  it 
is  a  very  interesting  one  because  on  its  successful 
completion  will  be  indicated  what  can  be  done  by 
thorough  cooperation  between  all  the  departments 
of  a  big  city. 

Coming  back  again  to  this  afternoon,  I  suppose 
you  would  like — or  rather,  we  would  like  to  have 
you  take  a  ride  up  our  lake  front  up  to  our  big 
bathing  beach  on  the  north  side. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Is  that  an  insinuation,  Col- 
onel, that  we  need  a  bath  ? 

COLONEL  A.LLEN:  Well,  maybe  some  of  the 
fellows  do. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  It  is  a  clean-up  proposition. 
(Laughter). 

COLONEL  ALLEN:  Yes,  clean-up  proposition.  I 
admit  that  is  a  part  that  you  might  want. 

Then  from  there  we  can  go  to  the  municipal  shops 
and  from  there  to  the  asphalt  plant,  and  from  there 
to  the  reduction  plant,  and  if  we  have  time,  to  the 
39th  street  pumping  station  and  then  back.  We  will 
see  how  much  time  we  have. 

But,  in  making  our  first  trip  we  will  take  in  the 
Lake  Shore,  which  is  a  very  nice  drive,  right  after 
dinner. 

We  certainly  are  pleased  to  have  you  come  and 
discuss  these  things  in  the  city  of  Chicago  because 
we  wish  to  learn,  like  yourselves,  and  these  prob- 
lems are  very  great  problems.  One  thing  that  I 
have  observed  is  that  we  are  getting  broader 
minded.  We  are  willing  to  look  into  new  devices, 
new  apparatus,  and  that  is  a  very  good  thing  be- 
cause up  to  about  four  or  five  years  ago  when  any- 
thing new  was  advocated,  there  was  immediately  a 
bunch  of  hammers  out  to  show  us  that  it  wasn't 
good.  That  doesn't  get  us  very  far.  i  don't  mean 
to  say  that  we  should  experiment  very  much  but 
at  the  same  time  we  should  always  be  open  minded 
and  be  ready  to  look  into  anything  that  gives  prom- 
ise of  an  advantage  in  all  these  civic  affairs. 

Another  thing  I  have  found  is  that  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  the  best  we  could  find  on  the 
market  and  not  allowing  our  engineers,  possibly, 


to  design  as  much  as  they  were  capable  of.  In 
other  words  if  you  can't  get  what  you  want,  why 
see  if  you  can't  design  it.  It  is  worth  while. 

One  reason  we  have  had  so  much  poor  machinery 
is  because  we  have  to  take  something  that  is  all  cut 
and  dried  and  may  not  be  the  best.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  allowing  your  engineering  departments 
a  little  more  leeway  in  investigations  and  an  en- 
deavor to  improve  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
nearly  one  o'clock  and  I  know  you  must  be  hungry 
and  I  will  cease,  gentlemen,  but  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  to  ad- 
dress you. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  want  to  say,  Colonel,  that  I 
understand  the  hour  is  to  be  two-thirty  and  you  take 
command.  You  have  got  a  bunch  of  rookies  here 
at  two-thirty  and  you  take  command  and  give  us 
any  orders  and  take  us  anywhere  you  want  to  and 
we  will  obey  your  orders  and  your  commands.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Dodge  has  an  announcement  to 
make  relative  to  a  later  program. 

MR.  DODGE:  You  have  practically  covered  it. 
The  program  calls  for  convening  again  at  2  p.  m. 
That  has  been  abandoned  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Galligan  and  immediately  after  lunch,  instead  of 
2.30,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  start  on  our  ride. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  thought  probably  they 
would  want  an  hour  and  a  half. 

MR.  DODGE:  The  cars  are  to  be  at  the  La  ^alle 
Street  entrance  to  the  hotel.  The  program  also 
calls  for  a  meeting  tonight  in  room  1812  at  7  o'clock. 
That  has  been  abandoned  and  we  will  go  directly  to 
the  banquet  hall. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Now,  let  us,  in  courtesy  to 
our  Chicago  friends,  let  us  be  prompt  and  be  down 
there.  Everybody  ready  to  mount  the  charger— 
I  presume  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  furnish, 
or  is  it  automobiles  ? 

COLONEL  ALLEN:     I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  We  want  everybody  there 
at  2.30  and  let's  start  promptly  and  from  that  time 
on  until  we  are  brought  back  here  we  are  under  your 
orders  and  if  you  think  we  need  a  bath  we  will  take 
it. 

Now,  gentlemen  is  there  anything  further  that 
we  want  to  discuss?  I  think  we  have  had  such  a 
general  discusion  that  I  think  everybody  has  re- 
ceived some  benefit,  no  doubt. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  There  is  one  thing  that  we 
have  overlooked. 

CHAIRMAN   GOSS:     What  is  that? 

MR.  MAHONEY:  That  is  the  disposal  of  our 
collections  of  street  sweeping.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  time  to  discuss  that  but  I  rather  think  that 
would  be  of  interest. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  take  it  most  of  it  to  dumps. 

MR.  MAHONEY:  I  presume  it  is  too  late  to 
discuss  that. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  I  understand  the  hour  has 
arrived — 

MR.  W.  F.  PORATH:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  there  is  anybody  here,  or  any  city  that 
has  a  municipal  ice  plant? 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Is  there  any  city  here  that 
has  a  municipal  ice  house. 

(No  response). 

MR.  CAPPELEN:     I  can  tell  you  about  Omaha. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Mr.  Cappelen  will  you  tell 
us  a  little  along  that  line  about  Omaha? 
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MR.  CAPPELEN:  Omaha  has  got  a  one  hundred 
ton  municipal  plant  just  erected  and  it  nas  Deer,  in 
operation  this  year  very  successfully.  They  are 
selling  ice  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  hundred  at  what 
they  call  jitney  stations.  They  have  got  18  little 
stations,  movable  ice  boxes,  you  might  say,  little 
houses  that  hold  about  100  tons,  spread  all  over  the 
city  and  they  deliver  the  ice  by  truck  from  their 
own  ice  manufacturing  establishment  to  the  agent 
who  sells  to  the  public.  They  also  sell  to  a  few 
large  wholesalers  that  take  so  many  tons  regulaily. 
The  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  is  in  charge  of  the 
plant  and  they  built  the  ice  plant  in  connection  with 
the  water  department  and  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  pumping  stations  so  that  the  engineer  of 
the  pumping  stations  looks  after  the  engineering 
features  and  the  operation  of  the  ice  manufacturing 
plant.  They  are  doing  very  well  with  it.  At  Min- 


neapolis, up  in  the  cold  country  we  had  to  pay  $12 
a  ton  for  a  carload  two  weeks  ago  and  I  have  been 
instructed  to  make  plans  for  a  municipal  ice  piant 
in  Minneapolis  and  that  is  the  reason  I  knew  about 
Omaha  and  went  down  and  investigated.  And  it  is 
working  fine. 

CHAIRMAN  GOSS:  Gentlemen,  let  me  make  this 
suggestion:  I  hope  that  every  one  of  you  will  take 
a  copy  of  this  program  that  Mr.  Galligan  has  pre- 
pared here  and  in  our  rides  around  and  our  trip  to- 
morrow  each  one  can  discuss  it  with  the  other  party. 

I  want  to  talk  with  some  of  you  gentlemen  on 
your  garbage  proposition;  things  that  we  did  not 
discuss  today  and  in  that  way  while  we  are  together 
until  tomorrow  evening  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  each  other. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

Whereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  sine  die. 
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REPORT  OF  BANQUET 

HELD  IN  EAST  ROOM  OF  LA  SALLE  HOTEL 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  3,  1919. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Todd,  General  Manager  of  Elgin  Street 
Sweeper  Company,  Toastmaster. 

Mr.  Todd:  This  has  certainly  been  a  wonderful 
day  and  the  ride  which  we  all  enjoyed  around  the 
city  this  afternoon  has  surely  impressed  us  with 
what  a  wonderful  thing  the  administration  of  a 
great  city  is,  and  how  little  we  sometimes  appreci- 
ate the  splendid  services  that  are  rendered  by  our 
City  Officials.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Galligan  of  the  Street  Department  of  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Galligan's  Address 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  members  of  the  Elgin  Sales 
Corporation,  and  visiting  City  Officials: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
members  of  the  Elgin  Sales  Corporation  and  espec- 
ially to  the  visiting  city  officials  who  saw  'it  to 
forego  the  comforts  and  the  allurements  of  their 
own  firesides  to  come  here  and  honor  this  city  and 
this  occasion  by  their  presence. 

And  so  I  have  been  delegated  by  His  Honor, 
Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  and  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Francis,  to 
say  to  you  that  Chicago  sends  you  her  heartiest 
greeting  and  expresses  the  hope  that  your  stay 
within  our  gates  will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
And  when  you  have  partaken  to  the  full  of  Chi- 
cago's hospitality  and  you  turn  your  faces  home- 
ward to  the  loved  ones  you  have  left  behind,  I  know 
you  will  go  back  better  city  officials,  with  a  keener 
appreciation  of  your  own  worth  as  such,  with  a  big- 
ger and  broader  view  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on  in  the  world  around  you  and  with  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  the  greatness  and  the  future  of  your  own 
cities. 

We  who  are  the  governing  officials  of  our  large 
and  our  small  American  cities  seldom  have  the  op- 
portunity to  leave  our  desks  to  journey  far  afield  to 
view  the  gathered  treasures  of  other  municipalities, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  my  friends,  that  this  is  so 
—  because  if  these  little  trips  do  nothing  more  they 
will  broaden  your  vision  and  give  you  a  feeling  of 
personal  satisfaction  with  your  own  efforts  that  you 
would  not  otherwise  get.  And  so  I  am  glad  to  be 
here  at  this  occasion  and  in  my  humble  way  say  a 
word  of  welcome  to  those  hustling  young  men  who 
comprise  the  working  force  of  the  Elgin  Sales  Cor- 
poration, and  to  express  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being 
permitted  to  meet  with  this  splendid  body  of  repre- 
sentative city  officials. 

And  now  that  the  great  World  War  is  over  and 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  turned  once  more;  to 
peaceful  pursuits,  I  know  we  all  hope  and  we  all 
pray  that  nothing  will  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  those  high  ideals  for  which  America  poured  forth 
her  blood  and  her  treasure.  And  while  the  recent 
industrial  and  racial  disturbances  that  have  broken 
out  in  different  parts  of  our  country  have  been  the 
cause  of  some  alarm,  and  while  there  may  be  those 
amongst  us  who  think  that  ere  long  the  stability  of 
our  Governmental  Institutions  will  be  put  to  a  severe 
test,  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  soon  the  sun 
will  be  bursting  through  the  clouds,  portending,  I 
am  sure,  the  coming  of  a  better  and  a  brighter  day. 


But  whatever  happens  —  come  weal  or  come  woe  — 
this  we  all  know,  that  through  it  all  the  good  right 
arm  of  Uncle  Sam  will  be  found  at  the  tiller,  at  all 
times  the  absolute  master  of  the  Ship. 

And  so  on  this  October  night  as  we  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  past  two  years  —  those  years  that 
brought  so  much  sorrow  and  so  much  joy  to  this 
nation,  and  as  we  approach  the  threshold  of  that 
new  era,  that  era  that  must  mean  so  much  to  the 
peace  and  to  the  prosperity  of  human  kind,  I  carnot 
help  but  feel  that  it  would  be  most  fitting  and  proper 
at  this  time  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  our  revelry 
to  thank  God  we  are  free  American  citizens  and  to 
renew  once  more  our  allegiance  to  our  flag  and  to 
our  country.  I  know  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
say  to  this  patriotic  gathering  that  it  is  the  same 
flag  under  which  your  forefathers  and  mine  fought 
for  liberty  and  for  independence  —  that  it  is  the 
same  glorious  banner  that  gave  new  life  and  brought 
new  hope  to  the  ill  clad  and  half  starved  Continental 
troops  who  left  their  bloody  footprints  on  the  frozen 
ground  at  Valley  Forge  in  order  that  Liberty  and 
the  Union  might  live;  that  it  is  the  same  National 
emblem  that  General  Sherman  carried  in  his  famous 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  and  which  banished 
human  slavery  forever  from  our  shores;  that  it  is 
the  same  flag  that  struck  the  Spanish  shackles  from 
the  feet  of  Cuba  and  made  from  that  once  turbulent 
island  a  smiling  and  a  peaceful  Republic;  that  it 
cast  its  beneficient  light  over  the  Philippines  and 
now  the  people  of  that  once  benighted  land  are  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  civilization  and  our  flag  now 
flies  there  over  a  contented  people,  and  today,  my 
friends,  and  once  more  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
it  flies  over  the  devastated  fields  of  France,  where 
it  has  enshrouded  the  forms  of  our  fallen  brothers 
and  where  it  has  enshrined  itself  in  the  hearts  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

Our  flag  embodies  the  hopes  and  the  purposes  of 
our  Government  itself  —  it  records  the  achievements 
of  our  defenders  in  the  air,  upon  the  land  and  upon 
the  sea,  and  it  attests  the  valor  of  our  citizens  in  all 
the  wars  of  the  Republic.  It  has  been  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  our  bravest  and  our  best.  It  records 
the  achievements  of  Washington  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Lincoln.  It  has  been  bathed  in  the  tears  of  a 
sorrowing  people.  It  has  been  glorified  in  the  hearts 
of  a  liberty  loving  people  not  only  at  home  but  in 
every  country  on  the  globe.  Our  flag  means  more 
than  any  other  flag.  It  expresses  more  than  any 
other  national  emblem  for  it  proclaims  to  the  world 
that  we  are  free  and  independent  and  that  we  ac- 
knowledge no  earthly  sovereign  except  ourselves. 

And  so,  my  friends,  on  this  stupendous  day  when 
the  liberty  loving  people  of  the  civilized  world  are 
pausing  to  bend  the  knee  in  solemn  reverence  to  our 
flag  and  to  the  undying  principles  for  which  it  stands 
let  us  resolve  to  be  better  American  citizens  and  to 
more  keenly  appreciate  our  added  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  this  triumphant  republic  to  the  end  that 
this  glorious  flag  of  ours  that  floats  so  proudly  today 
over  our  free  institutions  may  ever  remain  unsullied 
and  unstained  and  that  it  may  long  wave  over  a  free 
and  a  united  people  and  that  those  immortal  heroes 
whose  graves  now  dot  the  hillsides  in  France  or  who 
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sleep  beneath  the  ocean's  wave,  or  those  who  have 
come  back  to  us,  bruised  and  torn  by  the  wounds  of 
war,  may  not  have  made  their  sacrifices  in  vain  and 
in  the  words  of  the  Immortal  Lincoln  "that  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  I  want  to 
again  express  my  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of 
being  with  you  on  this  occasion  and  to  wish  con- 
tinued success  to  the  Elgin  Sales  Corporation,  our 
kindly  and  generous  host  of  tonight. 

Mr.  Todd:  We  have  just  listened  to  an  eloquent 
address  which  I  am  sure  has  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  all  of  us.  I  am  now  going  to  ask  Mr.  Gcss, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  St.  Paul,  to  speak 
to  us. 


The  Address  of  Mr.  Goss 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Fellow  White  Wings 
tor  Driven": 


-"Mo- 


We  have  just  been  officially  welcomed  to  this  great 
Metropolis  by  one  of  Chicago's  prominent  City  Offi- 
cials, Mr.  Galligan.  Our  genial  friend  stated  that 
he  was  representing  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present.  After  listening  to  the 
hearty  welcome  tendered  us  and  the  able  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Galligan,  do  you  wonder  why  the 
Mayor  assigned  him  to  this  pleasant  duty? 

To  Mr.  Galligan,  Colonel  Allen,  and  other  City 
Officials,  we  all  feel  deeply  indebted  for  the  courte- 
sies shown  us  and  the  interest  taken  in  making  our 
stay  in  Chicago  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Today  we  were  taken  in  charge  by  Colonel  Allen, 
who  took  us  through  some  of  the  plants  operating 
the  Water  System  of  this  great  City;  also  gave  us 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  municipal  dock  which  is 
certainly  a  great  credit  and  a  monument  to  the  City 
of  Chicago,  and  finally  winding  up  by  taking  us 
through  the  Perfumery,  officially  known  as  the  Gar- 
bage Reduction  Plant.  He  was  particular  to  tell  us 
that  although  the  smell  was  not  very  pleasing  there 
was  absolutely  no  danger  of  the  odor  destroying  our 
appetite  for  the  dinner  that  we  were  to  enjoy  in  the 
evening  at  the  expense  of  the  Elgin  Sales  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  looking  about  me  and  noting  the  satisfied  ex- 
pressions on  your  faces,  I  can  very  truthfully  say 
that  Colonel  Allen's  statement  cannot  be  impeached 
nor  his  judgment  questioned. 

Gentlemen  —  I  feel  that  we  are  all  under  a  lasting 
obligation  to  the  Elgin  Sales  Corporation  for  ar- 
ranging this  Street  Cleaning  Conference.  The  only 
regret  I  have  is  that  the  Session  held  today,  at 
which  a  discussion  was  had  on  most  of  the  subjects 
presented,  could  not  have  continued  longer.  I  earn- 
estly suggest  that  next  year  a  whole  day  be  devoted 
in  discussing  these  subjects  as  they  are  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  every  city,  large  or  small.  The 
exchanging  of  ideas  and  how  this  or  that  work  is 
done  in  the  different  cities  is  of  value  to  any 
city  official,  and  by  meeting  together  as  we  did  to- 
day we  can  all  gain  knowledge  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  respective  communities. 

In  our  Session  today  the  labor  situation  was  some- 
what discussed  and  experiences  related  of  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  officials  in  various  cities. 

Gentlemen  —  the  radicals  within  the  labor  unions 
are  responsible  for  these  conditions,  and  unless  some 
drastic  measures  are  taken  to  combat  this  element 
we  are  sure  to  have  serious  troubles.  The  agitator 
must  be  squelched,  and  the  honest,  fair-minded  labor 
man  and  the  honest,  fair-minded  business  man  rr.ust 


sit  down  together  and  talks  things  over  so  a;s  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  that  is  fair  to  both.  When 
this  is  once  brought  about  the  greatest  of  our  labor 
problems  will  have  been  solved.  Capital  and  labor 
must  co-operate;  neither  one  or  the  other  should  go 
about  with  a  chip  on  its  shoulder.  It  is  plainly  evi- 
dent to  any  fair-minded  man  that  with  the  agitator 
dictating  as  to  what  capital  must  pay  and  what  la- 
bor shall  receive,  no  co-operation  is  possible;  there- 
fore, I  repeat  again,  that  the  agitator  must  be  sup- 
pressed and  that  can  only  be  done  by  systematic 
work  and  united  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  business 
men  together  with  the  conservative  labor  union  man. 
These  two  factions  must  work  hand  in  hand.  What 
can  be  expected  of  an  I.  W.  W.  or  a  Bolshevik; 
surely  nothing  honorable,  as  both  are  tarred  with 
the  same  stick.  Then  why  should  they  be  tolerated? 
I  am  frank  to  state  that  in  the  United  States  too 
much  consideration  is  shown  the  I.  W.  W.  and  otl.ers 
of  his  ilk. 

The  great  trouble  has  been  to  get  the  business 
man  aroused  so  that  he  will  take  an  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  he  must 
take  off  his  coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  make  him- 
self a  working  force  in  his  community,  and  right 
here  is  where  our  duty  comes  in  as  public  officials. 
We  must  stand  ready  to  support  the  conservative 
element  in  our  respective  communities,  be  it  labor 
or  capital,  and  at  all  times  fight  against  radicalism. 
It  is  time  to  convince  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent 
citizen,  be  he  laborer  or  employer,  that  the  radicals 
are  increasing  in  number  and  if  not  checked  will 
soon  be  a  serious  menace  to  all  good  Government. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  labor  unions,  but  I  am  opposed  to  the  radical 
socialistic  element  in  the  unions,  and  this  is  the 
element  that  seems  to  be  running  things  at  present. 
I  know  that  a  large  percentage  of  union  labor  is 
conservative,  but  unfortunately  they  are  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  combat  the  radical  element  within 
their  ranks,  and  right  there  is  where  the  employer 
of  labor,  and  that  also  means  us,  must  convince  the 
conservative  union  man  that  it  is  to  his  best  inter- 
est to  oppose  radicalism  within  his  union. 

Why  should  any  fair-minded  labor  union  man  op- 
pose the  open  shop?  It  shows  a  moral  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  labor  unions  to  insist  on  the  closed 
shop.  They  claim,  and  I  say  they  have  a  right  to 
such  claim,  that  the  unions  are  a  benefit  to  their 
membership  in  many  ways  outside  of  their  wage 
schedule.  This  being  the  case  it  should  be  up  to  a 
union  man  working  side  by  side  with  a  non-union 
man  to  convince  him  that  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to 
join  the  union.  If  the  union  man  is  unable  to  con- 
vince the  non-union  man  it  should  not  result  in  a 
feeling  of  hatred,  and  finally  the  throwing  of  biick 
bats,  which  seems  to  be  the  popular  thing  to  do  at 
present.  A  forced  membership  in  any  organization 
is  a  very  poor  policy,  and  labor  unions  will  suffer  on 
this  account,  and  in  fact  some  have  already  been 
affected  by  this  practice.  The  man  who  incites  a 
riot  and  urges  a  mob  to  do  violence  should  be  shot, 
as  he  is  a  dangerous  man  in  any  community,  and  if 
left  unchecked  his  acts  always  lead  to  murder  and 
ruin.  It  is  up  to  all  city  officials  to  see  that  the  laws 
and  ordinances  are  enforced  and  to  back  up  with  all 
their  might  that  which  stands  for  law  and  order, 
and  if  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
then  I  say  shoot  the  leader  of  a  mob  before  violence 
and  murder  is  committed. 

Mr.  Todd:    The  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  (joss 
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are,  I  hope,  held  by  all  of  us.  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Nash- 
ville, is  the  next  gentleman  that  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing. 

(It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Cappelen,  City  En- 
gineer, of  Minneapolis.) 

Mr.  Ingram  represented  the  Elgin  Organization  in 
responding  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  City  of 


Chicago  as  extended  by  Mr.  Galligan,  and  added  that 
if  the  meeting  was  considered  a  success,  the  Elgin 
Organization  was  repaid  for  its  part  in  bringing  the 
officials  together. 

Mr.  Cappelen's  address  was  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  benefit  which  he  had  derived  from 
the  Conference.  He  pleaded  that  the  conferences  be 
continued. 
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THE     REGISTER 


Thomas  H.  Byrne,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

W.  J.  Galligan,  Street  Cleaning  Department,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

W.  G.  Conrath,  Superintendent,  1st  Ward,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

David  McGann,  Superintendent,  llth  Ward,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Emmons  J.  Alden,  Superintendent,  21st  Ward,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Harry  S.  Richards,  Superintendent  of  Maintenance 
and  Repairs,  South  Park  Board,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  H.  McDonald,  Street  Cleaning  Department,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

W.  G.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  Equipment,  Bureau 

of  Streets,  Chicago,   111. 

Hon.  Ben  D.  Brickhcuse,  Mayor,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Matt    Miser,   Commissioner  of   Streets   and   Sewers, 

Huntington,  West  Va. 

E.  A.  Zeisloft,  Chief  Engineer  and  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Service,  Akron,  O. 

Abram  Swan,  Jr.,  Engire^r  of  Streets,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Maj.  W.  H.  Duffy,  Director  of  Public  Service,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Nathan  A.  McCoy,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Ollie  S.  Wilson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

F.  W.    W.    Doane,    City    Engineer,    Halifax,    Nova 
Scotia. 

Theodore   Eichhorn,   Superintendent   ot    Streets   and 

Public  Improvements,  Erie,  Pa. 
Joseph   L.   Arnet,   President   Board   of   Works,    Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 
Fred  J.  Anderson,  City  Engineer,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

D.  C.    Layton,    Superintendent    of    Streets,    South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Thomas  A.  Riley,  Member  Board  of  Public  Works, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Alfred    J.    Paul,    Superintendent    of    Public    Works, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
H.    R.    Russell,    Superintendent   of   Street   Cleaning, 

Akron,  0. 

William  F.  Porath,  Councilman,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
J.  W.  Motte,  Director  of  Public   Works,  Savannah, 

Georgia. 
James  Malone,  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  Public 

Improvements,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Robert  W.  Waddell,  City  Engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

O.  P.  Mahoney,  Commissioner  of  Streets  and  Public 
Improvements,  Joplin,  Mo. 

W.  L.  Berry,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 

J.  G.  Tomson,  Commissioner  of  Streets,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Gecrge  Seibert,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  East  St. 
Louis,  111. 

W.  G.  Sprague,  Superintendent,  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment, Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mark  Chaney,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Col.  Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Boston,  Mass. 


John  C.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Street  Cleaning, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

L.  B.  Floyd,  Chairman  Street  Committee,  Douglas, 
Arizona. 

P.  H.  Connolly,  City  Engineer,  Racine,  Wis. 

Joseph  Blessinger,  Commissioner  of  Streets,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

George  Gregory,  Commissioner  of  Streets,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

R.  R.  Hughes,  Superintendent  of  Public  Service, 
Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Carl  Anderson,  Engineer  of  Street  Cleaning,  High- 
land Park,  Mich. 

G.  M.  Jewell,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Service, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A.  L.  Hearshman,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Streets, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Alfred  Staff,  Member  Street  Committee,  Virginia, 
Minnesota. 

Aithur  J.  Morell,  Member  Street  Committee,  Vir- 
ginia, Minn. 

W.  J.  Walsh,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  Charge  of 
Streets,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Elmer  Matheson,  Chairman  Street  and  Alley  Com- 
mittee, Virginia,  Minn. 

F.  D.  Furlong,  Street  Commissioner,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

A.  J.  Gleason,  Street  Commissioner,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Irving  C.  Pierce,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  B.  Sharp,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Miss  Deara  M.  Anderson,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  A.  Whiting,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

D.  M.  Todd,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
James  Todd,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
George  C.  Dodge,  New-  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Anderson,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Samuel  C.  Wilson,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

B.  B.  Gibbs,  Avalon,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
John  R.  Key,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

George  L.  Luck,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

C.  W.  Barnthouse,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
A.  L.  Lott,  Dallas,  Texas. 

E.  M.  Robinson,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

F.  T.  Crowe,  Seattle,  Washington. 

W.  J.  Westphal,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis. 

J.  J.  Staley,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  M.  Lott,  Tampa,  Florida. 

T.  A.  Chalkley,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

George  C.  Faville,  Jr.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

H.  R.  Leonard,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

T.  B.  Burnite,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Arthur  Pratt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Young,  San  Francisco,  California. 

George  W.  Fife,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

J.  M.  Ward,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

James  F.  Thompson,  Peekskill,  New  York. 
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SNAPSHOTS  DURING  THE  INSPECTION  ON  OCTOBER  9,  1920 


CONFERENCE  OF  STREET  CLEANING  OFFICIALS 
AT  HOTEL  LA  SALLE,  CHICAGO 

OCTOBER  7th,  8th  AND  9th,  1920 
Mr.  W.  J.  Galligan,  Presiding 


At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Galligan,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Streets,  Chicago,  Illinois,  fifty- 
one  street  cleaning  officials  from  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  gathered  in  the  East 
Room  of  La  Salle  Hotel  at  Chicago  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  7,  1920,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  an  informal  discussion  of  the  problems  ap- 
pertaining to  their  work. 

The  meeting-  was  opened  at  2  p.m.  by  Mr.  Galli- 
gan, who  explained  the  purpose  and  origin  of  the 
conference,  the  second  of  its  kind.  In  October,  1919, 
a  number  of  street  cleaning  officials,  present  in 
Chicago,  gathered  together  and  held  a  similar  in- 
formal conference,  which  was  so  productive  of  good 
results  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  as  to  methods, 
equipment,  organization  and  personnel,  that  they 
decided  to  make  it  an  annual  event. 

Mr.  Galligan  alluded  briefly  to  the  career  of  the 
late  Mr.  Felix  Mitchell,  Street  Commissioner  of 
Chicago,  who  passed  away  in  1919,  and  also  noted 
the  passing  during  the  year  of  Mr.  Vickere  of  Provi- 
den<;e,  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Gannon  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  Superintendents  respectively  of  those  cities. 
He  requested  the  conference  to  stand  and  pay  silent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Galligan  stated  that  Mr.  Byrne,  the  present 
Superintendent  of  Streets  of  Chicago,  was  unable 
to  attend  the  conference  because  of  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Byrne  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  senior 
official,  extended  to  the  visitors  a  welcome  to  the 
city.  He  then  presented  a  tentative  program  for 
discussion  as  follows: 

Street  Cleaning 

A.  Flushing,  streets  and  walks. 

Autcmobile  —  horse  drawn.     Type  of  ma- 
chine preferred,  single  or  double  unit. 

B.  Hand  brooming. 

C.  Machine  sweeping. 

D.  Temporary   storage   of  street   sweepings — uti- 
lization. 

E.  Wages  —  uniforms. 

F.  Sprinkling. 

G.  Snow  removal. 
H.    Labor  outlook. 

I.     Waste  paper  receptacles  on  street  corners. 
J.     Paper  burners. 

Garbage  Removal 

A.  Contract  —  Municipal. 

B.  Buildings  served  —  buildings  excluded  or  serv- 
ed by  private  scavengers. 

C.  Disposition  —  hog  feeding,  incinerators  or  re- 
duction. 

D.  Receptacles. 

E.  Equipment  —  kind  and  by  whom  owned. 

F.  Frequency  of  service. 

Ashes  and  Miscellaneous  Refuse 

A.  Contract  or  Municipal. 

B.  Buildings  served  —  buildings  excluded  or  served 
by  private  hauler. 


C.  Disposition  —  utilization. 

D.  Receptacles. 

E.  Equipment  —  kind  and  by  whom  owned. 

F.  Frequency  of  service. 

G.  Desirability  of  third  separation. 

Sewer  Cleaning 
Street  Repairs 

Opening  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  flushing, 
Mr.  Galligan  stated  that  Chicago  has  one  single  and 
one  double  type  of  flusher,  recently  purchased  and 
not  yet  fully  tested  out.  He  requested  any  infor- 
mation available  as  to  most  effective  type,  stating 
that  he  had  received  inquiries  along  this  line  from 
several  cities. 

Mr.  Mahoney  moved  that  a  vote  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  cities  represented  at  the  meeting 
who  used  flushing  for  street  cleaning. 

The  vote  was  taken  and  twelve  cities  reported 
flushing  methods. 

Mr.  Riley  stated  that  Indianapolis  uses  two  Stu- 
debaker  flushers  mounted  on  Packard  chassis.  The 
downtown  streets  of  the  city  are  all  asphalt  pave- 
ments and  Mr.  Riley  considers  flushing  a  necessity 
as  in  that  way  the  streets  can  be  cleaned  while  the 
cars  are  parked  at  the  curb.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  secure  a  catch  basin  cleaner  in  order  to  remove 
the  refuse  deposited  by  the  flushers.  He  stated  that 
the  flushers  were  not  used  in  the  residential  dis- 
tricts which  were  cleaned  by  one  horse-drawn  broom 
and  two  Elgin  sweepers.  In  two  years  service  he 
had  discovered  no  damage  to  asphalt  paving,  but 
did  not  use  flushers  on  brick  streets.  Most  of  the 
flushing  is  done  at  night,  though  some  day  work  is 
done. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Galligan,  Mr. 
Riley  stated  that  his  experience  was  confined  to  the 
two-unit  type,  which  had  given  him  very  satisfac- 
tory service  for  two  years.  Mr.  Galligan  asked 
whsther  any  of  those  present  were  experienced  with 
the  single-unit  type. 

Mr.  Zeisloft  stated  that  Akron  had  found  a  White 
single-unit  flusher  unsatisfactory,  and  now  used  a 
Studebaker  two-unit  flusher  on  Packard  chassiss, 
flushing  at  from  60  to  85  pounds  pressure.  No 
sprinkling  is  done.  The  brick  streets  in  Akron  are 
very  rough  and  sweeping  on  most  of  them  is  im- 
possible. Main  Street  brick  paving,  for  example, 
is  twenty-five  years  old.  Akron,  said  Mr.  Zeisloft, 
found  the  two-unit  type  of  flusher  so  satisfactory 
for  work  on  these  rough  streets  that  they  had 
changed  the  old  single-unit  machine  into  a  two-unit 
type.  The  main  streets  are  flushed  at  night,  be- 
tween midnight  and  6  a.m.,  the  work  being  done 
without  complaint  except  from  the  owners  of  new 
cars.  Some  trouble  was  experienced  with  refuse 
thrown  in  the  street,  but  a  campaign  of  education 
carried  on  through  the  press  had  reduced  this  by 
50  per  cent. 


Mr.  Zeisloft  presented  the  question  of  chassis  on 
which  the  flushing  equipment  is  mounted  affecting 
the  efficiency  of  its  work,  stating  that  he  had  found 
the  White  less  satisfactory  than  the  Packard. 

Mr.  Galligan  stated  that  New  York  had  just  pur- 
chased a  double-unit  flusher  on  a  White  chassis,  as 
a  result  of  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  Russell  of  Akron  said  he  had  found  that  the 
pressure  in  a  single-unit  flusher  Increased  and  di- 
minished with  the  speed  of  the  machine.  A  big  pile 
of  horse  droppings  would  force  the  flusher  to  travel 
fifteen  miles  per  hour  in  order  to  remove  it.  With 
the  double-unit,  changes  of  speed  do  not  affect  the 
cleaning  wrork.  He  mentioned  having  seen  flushers 
in  Chicago  traveling  at  a  rate  of  twenty  miles  per 
hour,  whereas  his  own  flushers  only  drove  four  to 
six  miles  per  hour  and  cleaned  the  streets  thor- 
oughly, using  a  pressure  of  85  pounds. 

Mr.  Galligan  remarked  that  this  would  blow  the 
blocks  out  of  the  street,  if  long  continued. 

Mr.  Galligan  explained  that  the  flushers  which 
Mr.  Russell  had  seen  traveling  at  such  a  high  speed 
were  engaged  in  sprinkling  work  only.  He  stated 
that  the  flushing  work  was  done  at  a  speed  of  about 
six  miles  per  hour  and  asked  for  a  statement  from 
Mr.  Conrath,  who  has  the  flusher  in  charge. 

Mr.  Conrath  stated  that  Chicago  was  at  first  much 
disappointed  in  the  operation  of  the  flusher,  but  had 
since  found  it  successful.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell had  seen  the  old  machines.  Chicago  cleans 
192,000  square  yards  per  day  with  two  flushers. 

MR.  RUSSELL  —  "Flushing  in  Akron  costs  57c 
per  thousand  square  yards." 

MR.  CHANEY  —  "Flushing  costs  Beloit  23c,  in- 
cluding depreciation." 

Mr.  Miller  stated  that  Louisville  used  three  flush- 
ers, two  being  single-unit  Fierce-Arrow  machines, 
and  one  a  Packard  double-unit.  These  cover  every 
street  in  the  city  every  eight  days.  Fifty-two  miles 
of  macadam  are  also  sprinkled  once  every  week. 
These  flushers  each  cover  150,000  to  180,000  square 
yards  in  eight  hours.  The  single-unit  flushers  use 
fifteen  gallons  of  gasoline  and  two  quarts  of  oil, 
the  double-unit  machine  approximately  twice  as 
much.  The  city  purchased  a  single  and  one  double- 
unit  flusher  two  years  ago  and  another  single-unit 
in  1919.  The  tanks  are  1500  gallons  capacity.  Mr. 
Miller  gave  his  cost  for  flushing  as  21c  per  thousand 
square  yards,  stating  that  the  water  was  not  paid 
for.  Two  men  operate  the  machines,  a  chauffeur 
and  one  helper.  The  people  in  Louisville,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler said,  demand  flushirg.  The  flushing  work  is 
done  at  night  between  8  p.m.  and  4  a.m.,  during 
which  time  about  200,000  square  yards  are  covered. 
Two  Elgin  sweepers  are  used  during  the  day. 

Colonel  Sullivan  stated  that  Boston  had  tried  out 
every  type  of  flusher  and  sprinkler  ever  invented. 
He  was  in  favor  of  this  method  particularly  in  the 
downtown  districts  and  along  the  main  highways. 
Boston's  streets,  he  explained,  are  very  narrow,  par- 
ticularly in  the  busiress  section,  and  no  co-opera- 
tion can  be  secured  from  the  police  department  to 
prevent  the  littering  of  streets.  The  equipment  is 
for  the  most  part  motor-driven,  though  an  electric 
watering  car  sprinkles  during  the  day  ard  flushes 
at  night  in  the  suburban  section.  The  trolley  flusher 
has  been  in  service  for  three  years  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  Most  of  Boston's  streets  are  of 
granite,  a  large  supply  of  this  material  being  avail- 
able close  to  the  city.  Replying  to  a  question,  Colo- 


nel Sullivan  stated  that  if  streets  were  given  cor- 
rect contour,  permitting  good  drainage,  there  was 
little  danger  of  making  them  sufficiently  slippery  by 
flushing  to  cause  skidding  of  cars.  Ho  had  no  fig- 
ures on  costs. 

Mr.  Galligan  stated  that  Chicago  also  found  it 
difficult  to  secure  co-operation  from  the  police  in 
preventing  littering  of  streets.  He  expressed'  an  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  street  car  apparatus  in  Boston 
and  requested  Mr.  Tomson  to  advise  what  success 
they  wera  having  in  Cleveland  with  this  kind  of 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Tomson  stated  that  Cleveland  operates  street 
car  flushers,  manned  by  employes  of  the  street  clean- 
ing department  with  the  exception  of  the  motor- 
man.  The  arrangement  with  the  traction  company 
was  made  after  the  franchise  was  granted.  The 
flushers  operate  from  midnight  until  5  a.m.  and  the 
traction  company  is  paid  7c  per  thousand  square 
yards  for  the  use  of  the  equipment  and  services  of 
the  motorman. 

Mr.  Tcmson  advanced  the  theory  that  flushing  was 
not  properly  a  street  cleaning  operation,  stating  that 
he  found  it  cost  more  to  remove  i,he  refuse  from 
catch  basins  than  to  put  it  in.  He  admitted  that 
flushing  was  successful  in  removing  ime  dust,  but 
stated  that  the  streets  should  first  be  cleaned  with 
a  broom.  Cleveland  uses  the  Elgin  sweeper,  fol- 
lowed by  a  flusher,  said  Mr.  Tomson,  and  secures  an 
efficient  job  at  low  cost. 

The  two-unit  type  is  better,  he  stated,  esn2?ially 
where  there  are  grades  to  negotiate.  In  climbing 
the  grades,  the  two-unit  type  is  necessary  in  oiVer 
to  secure  a  uniform  pressure  a'.,  varying  speeds. 
Cleveland's  streets  are  wide  and  the  people  of  the 
city  are  very  proud  of  them,  wishing  them  kept  clean 
at  all  times.  Studebaker  flushers  are  used  on  Acme 
trucks.  Mr.  Tomson  also  paid  tribute  to  Cleveland's 
baseball  team  as  an  organization  which  was  "clean- 
irg  up." 

Mr.  McCoy  stated  that  car  flushers  were  used  in 
Columbus  and  did  all  the  flushing  where  the  lines 
were  located.  They  were  popular  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  cost  of  operation.  Columbus  pays  for 
her  street  cleaning  work  by  means  of  a  special  as- 
sessment against  owrers  of  abutting  property.  The 
property  owners  decide  what  kind  and  amour t  of 
service  they  wish.  Their  petitions  are  co-ordinated 
by  the  commissioners,  who  certify  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Service  the  amount  and  kind  of  st-'eet  clean- 
ing work  for  each  section  of  the  city.  This  leaves 
the  question  of  street  cleaning  up  to  the  individual. 
If  he  wants  more  cleaning,  he  must  pay  more  mon- 
ey. Columbus  uses  no  motor-driven  equipment  be- 
cause nothing  can  be  found  as  cheap  as  the  trolley 
flushers.  Mr.  McCoy  gave  the  cost  of  clean;ng  catch 
basins  in  1919  as  31c  per  basin.  He  uses  two  broom 
men  and  two  carts  behind  each  flusher. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Galligan,  Mr. 
McCoy  stated  that  little  trouble  was  experienced  in 
gettirg  property  owners  to  agree  upon  methods  of 
cleaning  work.  In  case  no  agreement  could  be 
reached,  the  Director  of  Public  Service  made  the 
decision.  Unless  changes  were  recommended  by  the 
commissiorers,  methods  were  unchanged.  Mary  of 
the  commissioners  made  no  recomme"dations  what- 
ever. Asked  for  the  cost  per  foot  of  frontage,  Mr. 
McCoy  stated  that  this  was  difficult  to  determine 
because  of  the  varying  widths  of  streets.  All  street 
cleaning  work  in  Columbus  averaged  about  36c.  He 
recommended  the  special  assessment  system  to  all 


cities  who  lack  funds  for  street  cleaning  work  be- 
cause of  unwillingness  to  include  this  money  in  the 
budgets.  The  special  assessment  relieves  the  bud- 
get of  this  charge,  making  it  a  special  tax.  Asked 
whether  any  overhead  expense  was  included  in  the 
assessment,  Mr.  McCoy  stated  that  only  the  actual 
labor  cost  was  figured,  the  overhead  being  carried 
by  the  city.  The  overhead  expense  would  about 
equal  the  assessment,  he  stated.  In  answer  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Riley  he  stated  that  Columbus 
has  286  miles  of  streets. 

Mr.  Zeisloft  stated  that  Akron  also  made  a  special 
assessment  for  street  cleaning  work,  but  this  is  not 
optional  with  the  property  owners.  The  assess- 
ment was  no  more  than  7c,  no  less  than  5c.  There 
were  only  four  complaints  last  year. 

Colonel  Sullivan  asked  whether  any  cities  outside 
of  Ohio  made  use  of  the  assessment  plan,  and  Mr. 
Porath  of  Oshkosh  advised  him  that  the  plan  was  in 
effect  there. 

Oshkosh,  Mr.  Porath  stated,  had  experimented  for 
four  years  with  street  cleaning  equipment.  Finally 
bought  an  Elgin  sweeper  and  laid  off  eighteen  men 
as  a  result.  The  sweeper  was  very  satisfactory  and 
everybody  connected  with  the  department  was  proud 
of  its  work.  Last  year  they  bought  a  Tiffin  two- 
unit  flusher.  They  had  found  that  the  Elgin  failed 
to  pick  up  all  the  fine  dust,  causing  complaints  from 
merchants.  They  now  clean  the  streets  twice  week- 
ly, sweeping  first,  then  flushing  the  dust  into  the 
catch  basins. 

All  property  owners  are  all  assessed  alike,  :!c  per 
lineal  foot  of  frontage  for  flushing  and  5c  for  oil- 


ing. The  flusher  agents  discouraged  the  buying  of  a 
1500-gallon  tank  for  Oshkosh,  but  Mr.  Porath  stated 
that  he  would  not  now  return  to  the  1200-gallon 
size. 

Replying  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Seibert,  he  stat- 
ed that  his  streets  were  asphalt,  brick,  and  tar  mac- 
adam. Asked  whether  flushing  damaged  the  asphalt, 
he  stated  that  it  did  not,  but  that  it  took  the  life 
out  of  the  tar  macadam. 

Mi-.  Seibert  stated  that  the  city  engineer  of  East 
St.  Louis  claimed  that  flushing  injured  his  asphalt 
streets,  though  Mr.  Seibert  doubted  this. 

Mr.  Tomson  stated  that  Cleveland  had  asphalt 
streets  thirty  years  old.  He  found  that  water  stand- 
ing on  the  streets  under  the  snow  rots  the  asphalt. 
Asked  whether  flushing  made  his  streets  slippery, 
he  replied  that  this  was  not  true  after  the  streets 
were  thoroughly  wet,  though  they  were  slippery 
when  first  sprinkled. 

Mr.  Swan  reported  some  experiments  he  had  made 
with  an  old  type  of  flusher  nozzle,  observing  its  ac- 
tion on  asphalt  streets.  The  nozzle  operated  at  an 
angle  of  less  than  thirty  degrees.  It  washed  out 
the  cementitious  pigments  from  the  surface,  which 
give  it  its  resilience.  Mr.  Swan  advanced  the  theory 
that  steel  tires  grind  these  little  particles  into  an 
extremely  fine  dust,  which  is  washed  out  by  the 
flusher  nozzle,  leaving  small  protuberances  between 
their  former  resting  places,  which  in  turn  are  worn 
off  by  the  traffic  and  then  washed  away.  A  magni- 
fying glass,  he  said,  would  show  the  unflushed  as- 
phalt exhibiting  a  surface  about  like  a  carpet, 
whereas  the  asphalt  which  had  been  flushed  would, 
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under  the  magnifying  glass,  show  particles  standing 
up  like  flagpoles.  This  necessarily  damages  the 
street.  Mr.  Swan  was  not  prepared  to  state  whether 
the  improved  flusher  nozzles  produced  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  Eichhorn  stated  that  Erie's  problem  was  not 
one  of  methods  but  of  funds.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  cleaning  work  in  Erie  was  done  by  chain 
gangs  and  property  owners,  with  no  equipment  ex- 
cept scrapers  and  hand  brooms.  The  appropriation 
this  year  for  street  cleaning,  snow  removal,  munici- 
pal dump,  and  all  allied  work  was  only  $36,000  for  a 
city  of  103,000  people.  A  gradual  process  of  edu- 
cation, which  has  been  going  on  since  the  adoption 
of  a  commission  form  of  goverrment,  is  expected  to 
eventually  provide  necessary  funds.  No  new  equip- 
ment is  provided  for  in  the  budget,  and  any  equip- 
ment must  be  purchased  out  of  the  operating  funds. 
It  is  unfair,  said  Mr.  Eichhorn,  to  expect  equipment 
to  pay  for  itself  in  one  year.  Erie's  street  depart- 
ment has  this  year  received  $36,000  as  compared  to 
an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  addition  to  motorized  equipment  at  $80,000, 
ard  $175.000  for  the  police  department  which  has  a 
deficit  of  $200,000. 

Stating  his  belief  that  the  awakening  of  interest 
in  street  cleaning  work  was  the  greatest  need  of 
similar  departments  in  all  cities,  Mr.  Eichhorn  pro- 
posed the  organization  of  all  street  cleaning  officials 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  into  a  permanent 
body,  which  -should  have  for  its  principal  purpose  a 
campaign  of  education  as  to  the  importance  of  street 
cleaning  work  in  every  city.  He  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  comm'ttee  of  five  members,  of  whom 
the  chairman  should  be  one,  to  consider  the  advi- 
sability of  forming  an  international  organization 
and  to  report  its  findings  at  the  Friday  morning 
session. 

In  putting  the  question,  Mr.  Galligan  strongly 
endorsed  this  movement,  and  the  vote  was  unani- 
mously in  its  favor.  The  chairman  appo'nted  Mr. 
Eichhorn,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Waddell,  and  Mr.  Swan 
as  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Galligan  was  called  away  from 
the  meeting  and  M*r.  Swan  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Swan,  opening  the  discussion  of  comparative 
merits  of  hand  and  machine  brooming,  stated  that 
Trenton  uses  two  Elgin  sweepers,  one  horse  gang 
with  two  sweepers,  and  white  wings.  Trenton  has  a 
populat;cn  of  130,000,  an  area  of  9  square  m'les, 
and  136  miles  of  streets,  80  miles  of  which  are 
paved.  Cost  of  cleaning  la?t  year  was  $68:000  - 
no  overhead  being  included.  When  the  bud- 
get was  made  up  the  commissioners  increased 
salaries  in  the  fire  and  police  departments  at  the 
expense  of  the  street  department,  which  was  cut 
down.  Mr.  Swan  stated  that  without  the  Elgin 
sweepers,  the  work  could  not  hive  been  dore.  He 
endorsed  the  machine  brooming  method. 

Trenton's  streets.  Mr.  Swan  proceeded  to  explai", 
are  about  85%  asphalt  or  bitulithic  concrete.  Con- 
siderable trouble  had  been  experienced  when  at- 
tempt:ng  to  flush  the  bituHthic  concrete,  the  small 
stones  of  which  have  invisible  fractures  which  show 
up  after  the  top  coat  is  worn  off.  These  fractures 
become  filled  with  water,  which  freezes  and  splits 
the  stone,  thus  starting  a  hole.  Many  points  showed 
signs  of  disintegration  after  last  winter.  The  ice 
was  rine  inches  thick  on  irany  of  the  streets,  re- 
maininpr  for  two  or  three  weeks.  After  this  was 
over,  Mr.  Swan  coated  the  bitulithic  concrete  with 


cut-back  asphalt,  sprinkled  sand  on  top  and  turned 
in  the  traffic  for  three  or  four  days.  He  then  put 
on  the  Elgin  sweeper,  swept  off  the  sand,  leaving  a 
surface  which  gave  practically  the  same  service  as 
sheet  asphalt. 

Continuing  the  discussion  of  machine  and  hand 
brooming,  Mr.  Tomson  stated  that  he  failed  to  see 
much  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Wherever 
used,  machine  sweeping  was  "way  ahead"  of  hand 
brooming.  In  the  congested  districts,  however,  Mr. 
Tomson  stated  he  had  found  machine  sweeping  prac- 
tically impossible  and  did  not  believe  that  hand 
brooming  could  be  dispensed  with.  He  patrols 
some  of  his  streets  ten  or  twelve  times  each  day. 
Mr.  Tomson  stated  his  belief  that  machine  sweeping 
was  the  best  street  cleaning  method,  where  it  could 
possibly  be  used. 

Mr.  Eichhorn  stated  that  the  street  department 
ii  Erie  would  be  out  of  funds  about  the  middle  of 
the  year  except  for  the  use  of  the  two  Elgin  sweep- 
ers. He  first  experimented  by  sweeping  near  the 
gutter  and  then  cleaning  the  gutters  by  hand.  Aft- 
erward put  the  gutter  men  ahead.  On  most  streets 
Erie  finds  the  sweepers  successful  and  effective  in 
reducing  costs.  Mr.  Eichhorn  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish cost  data,  because  his  small  appropriation  had 
resulted  in  a  shortage  of  clerks.  Last  year  he  had 
used  one  Elgin  sweeper,  one  flusher,  and  hand 
gangs.  This  year  two  Elgins,  one  flusher,  and  his 
pay  roll  is  smaller  while  his  streets  are  cleaner  in 
spite  of  increased  cost  of  snow  removal.  He  stated 
that  a  good  deal  of  trouble  was  experienced  with  dr.v 
leaves,  and  rain  was  a  God-send.  At  time  eight  to 
ten  teams  were  employed  in  removing  leaves  at 
$15.00  per  day.  He  experienced  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  getting  the  hand  brcoming  work  done  because 
of  the  parking  of  automobiles.  The  work  was  de- 
layed because  of  the  necessity  for  crawling  around 
these  machir.es. 

Mr.  Eichhorn  paid  tribute  to  the  "American  City" 
for  its  campaigns  in  favor  of  cleaner  streets,  and 
assistance  in  educating  the  public  to  this  necessity. 
He  pointed  out  that  more  dirt  is  being  deposited  on 
the  streets  as  population  becomes  more  congested. 
Erie  had  put  up  paper  receptacles  and  somebody 
started  a  fire  in  each  one.  His  campaign  of  edu- 
cat;on  was  somewhat  successful,  however.  Erie,  he 
explained,  had  wide  streets  and  handsome  lawns,  of 
which  the  residents  were  very  proud.  The  clippings 
from  these  lawns  were  deposited  in  the  gutters  — 
usually  just  after  the  street  had  been  cleand.  A  city 
ordinance  forbade  this,  but  the  police  failed  to  en- 
force the  law.  The  newspapers  also  overlooked 
many  opportunities  of  assisting  in  the  campaign  of 
educet'on. 

Mr.  Eichhorn  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
advert'sing  the  work  of  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment in  eve  'y  possible  way.  thus  aiding  in  securing 
the  eo-operat:on  of  other  departments,  of  the  pub- 
lic ard  the  press.  He  had  organized  a  basket  ball 
team  ard  fou^d  it  good  advertising,  but  generally 
speaking,  he  believed  the  department  neglected. 

Mr.  Russell  stated  that  he  found  the  be~t  way  of 
educating  the  public  was  th'-ough  the  pocket-book. 
Street  cleaning  costs  were  hip-h  because  many  du- 
ties other  than  those  properly  their  own  were  pass- 
ed on  to  the  street  cleanirg  department.  Akron  has 
a  city  ordinance  providing  that  any  person  littering 
or  causing  to  be  littered  any  streets,  public  alleys, 
or  parks,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fi^e  of  five  dollars  or 
imprisonment  for  ten  days.  Five  special  officers 
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patiol  the  streets.  Leaky  wagons,  spilling  their 
contents  on  the  streets,  are  adjudged  in  violation 
of  the  ordinance,  and  their  owners  fined.  These  fines 
must  be  paid  by  owners  and  not  drivers.  If  the 
owner  attempts  to  deduct  it  from  the  driver's  wages, 
he  is  fined  double  the  usual  amount. 

Mr.  Russell  stated  that  by  installing  a  percentage 
system  he  had  so  far  increased  the  efficiency  of  his 
force  as  to  reduce  it  from  101  to  68  men.  He  uses 
one  Auto-sweeper,  one  Elgin,  one  Austin,  two 
White  trucks,  two  Ford  trucks  and  one  catch  basin 
cleaner.  Has  twelve  pieces  of  motor  apparatus  and 
no  horses  at  all.  He  stated  that  he  would  purchase 
two  more  motor  sweepers  this  year  unless  the  direc- 
tor vetoed  his  plans.  All  this  equipment  was  bought 
out  of  the  special  assessment,  and  all  expenses  are 
paid  from  this  assessment,  including  his  own  sal- 
ary. Nothing  is  received  from  the  budget.  Mr. 
Russell  endorsed  this  plan  because  by  it  the  street 
department  could  not  be  overlooked  as  it  frequently 
is  in  making  up  a  budget. 

Mr.  Seibert  stated  that  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis 
had  purchased  the  first  gutter  attachment  placed  in 
service  on  an  Elgin  sweeper.  In  reference  to  the 
placing  of  refuse  in  gutters,  he  explained  that  East 
St.  Louis  had  an  ordinance  forbidding  this.  In  case 
of  violation  property  owners  were  given  two  hours 
notice  to  remove  the  refuse  or  pay  a  fine.  This  has 
resulted  in  keeping  the  gutters  clean.  He  submit- 
ted the  following  figures  on  the  amount  and  cost  of 
work  by  an  Elgin  sweeper: 

Broadway  from  Viaduct  to  5th  St.  1250  Lin.  Ft. 
Missouri  Ave.  from  Relay  Depot  to 

10th  St 3250 

Illinois  Ave.  from  Collinsville  Ave. 

to  10th  St 2000 

Collinsville  Ave.  from  Broadway  to 

St.  Clair  Ave 5250 

State  St.  from  10th  to  20th  St 5500 


Total  distance  17,250  Lin.  Ft. 

The  total  cost  of  operation  he  gave  as  $11.60  per 
night.  East  St.  Louis  has  167  miles  of  streets,  four 
miles  of  which  are  included  in  the  downtown  section. 
Mr.  Seibert  took  occasion  to  praise  the  work  of  his 
Elgin  sweeper,  stating  that  the  gutter  attachment 
was  a  success  where  the  streets  did  not  have  too 
much  contour.  On  some  of  his  old  brick  streets  it 
rendered  excellent  service.  When  first  plnced  in 
operation  the  gutter  brcom  left  a  small  strip  of  dirty 
street  between  itself  and  the  main  broom,  but  this 
was  afterward  remedied.  East  St.  Louis'  street 
cleaning  department  is  now  completely  motorized. 
The  Elgin  sweeper  cleans  the  business  district  at  a 
set  time  each  night,  and  makes  the  round  of  the 
residential  district  orce  every  two  weeks.  As  an 
instance  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  sweeper 
had  worked,  Mr.  Seibert  told  of  covering  one  street 
five  times,  and  picking  up  four  box  leads  of  refuse 
in  seven  blocks.  He  also  told  of  pickirg  up  a  poodle 
which  ran  in  front  of  the  sweeper,  stating  that  the 
sweeper  was  unhurt  by  the  operation,  though  he 
made  no  mention-  of  the  condition  of  the  poodle. 
The  sweeper  enabled  him  to  eliminate  21  men  from 
his  pay-roll.  Replying  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Rus- 
sell as  to  whether  the  Elgin  swept  cleaner  than  the 
white  wings,  Mr.  Seibert  stated  that  he  believed 
this  to  he  the  case,  except  that  the  gutter  attach- 
ment did  not  quite  clean  the  comb  of  the  gutter. 

Mr.  Sprague  stated  that  the  difference  in  cost 
would  more  than  overcome  any  difference  in  qual- 


ity of  work,  even  if  it  existed.  Little  Rock,  he 
stated,  purchased  an  Elg;n  sweeper  two  years  be- 
fore. Until  that  tirr.e  the  72  miles  of  street  had 
been  swept  by  32  white  wings,  but  the  sweeper  cut 
this  immediately  to  18.  Five  months  ago  an  Auto- 
sweeper  was  added  and  the  number  of  white  wings 
was  reduced  to  three.  Little  Rock  now  works  one 
man  on  the  Elgin,  one  man  on  the  Auto-sweeper,  one 
man  on  a  truck,  and  three  white  wings,  making  a 
total  reduction  of  26  men  from  the  original  force 
by  the  introduction  of  machine  sweeping.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  overcome  trouble  caused  by 
housewives  sweeping  trash  into  gutters,  by  picking 
up  the  culprits  in  a  four-passenger  car  and  taking 
them  to  court.  The  judge  made  them  put  up  a  de- 
posit as  a  guarantee  that  the  refuse  would  be  re- 
moved and  the  ordinance  observed  in  the  future. 
The  same  system  was  followed  in  dealing  with  the 
owners  of  wagons  who  littered  the  street.  He  spoke 
of  the  great  importance  of  co-operation  among  de- 
partment heads  and  stated  that  the  situation  in  Lit- 
tle Rock  in  this  respect  was  "fine."  He  recommended 
starting  cleaning  work  very  early  in  the  morning, 
thus  avoiding  traffic. 

Mr.  Seibert,  referring  to  his  previous  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  gutter  attachment  on  his  Elgin 
sweeper,  stated  that  the  new  gutter  broom  was  made 
of  steal,  and  cleaned  the  entire  gutter  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Arnet  stated  his  belief  that  his  city  (Ann 
Arbor)  was  the  cleanest  in  the  country  for  its  size. 
Ann  Arbor,  he  said,  has  20,000  permanent  residents, 
and  10,000  students.  The  curb  market  closes  at 
eleven  and  the  streets  are  cleaned  by  twelve.  He 
uses  an  Elgin  Sweeper. 

Mr.  Miser  stated  that  he  had  been  in  charge  of 
Huntington's  streets  and  sewers  for  two  and  one- 
half  years.  Huntington  has  a  fopulation  of  50,200. 
He  has  been  using  an  Elgin  sweeper  for  one  year 
and  six  months,  prior  to  which  time  he  had  an  Aus- 
tin horse-drawn  sweeper  which  he  hooked  behind  a 
Studebaker  flusher.  With  this  outfit  he  used  two 
white  wings  and  two  men  with  carts.  When  he 
placed  the  Elgin  in  operation  he  attempted  to  sweep 
the  gutters  ahead  of  the  machine  by  hand,  but  found 
that  this  would  require  ten  to  fifteen  men  in  order 
to  be  successful.  He  bought  an  Auto-sweeper  and 
reduced  his  force  from  32  to  15  men  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  Elgin  starts  at  four  o'clock  in  the  busi- 
ness district.  A  truck  goes  on  at  seven  and  picks 
up  the  dumpings,  which  average  15  truck  loads 
per  day. 

Mr.  Miser  told  of  using  a  steel  broom  on  his  Auto- 
sweeper.  He  took  the  slats  from  an  old  Austin 
brcom,  fitted  them  to  an  Elgin  core,  and  made  a 
broom  of  steal  wire.  He  stated  that  this  "gets  it." 
Hu^ti-gton  has  eighty  miles  of  paved  streets,  all  of 
which  are  brick  except  six  blocks  of  asphalt.  Mr. 
Miser  considers  his  street  cleaning  problem  solved. 
Th3  white  wings  get  paper  and  horss  droppings  only, 
leaving  everything  else  for  the  Elgin  and  Auto- 
sweeper. 

Mr.  Swan  announced  that  after  the  close  of  the 
session  every  one  should  proceed  to  the  ball  room 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  'for  a  supper  at  seven 
o'clock.  The  matter  of  depositing  trash  and  grass 
in  the  gutters  had  been  settled  at  Trenton,  he  stated, 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  police  department.  The 
rules  are  printed  in  a  booklet  which  is  distributed 
by  the  street  department  and  the  public  has  become 
sufficiently  well  educated  so  that  no  arrests  are  now 
necessary. 


Mr.  Mahoney  submitted  the  following  statement 
showing  the  results  obtained  by  machine  sweeping 
in  Joplin: 

Cost  of  Operation  and  Results  for  Period: 

October  1,  1918  to  October  1,  1919. 

Elgin  Street  Sweeper. 

Total  No.  square  yards  swept  107,604,355 

Total  No.  cubic  yards  picked  up  ....  5,729 

Total  hours  7,018 

Average  cost  per  thousand  sq.  yards....     $.1398 
Above  includes  all  cost  of  repairs,  brooms,  gaso- 
line, oil  and  insurance.     Also  salary  of  two  men  with 
hand  brooms. 

(No  allowance  for  depreciation) 

1,672  qts.  of  oil,  4,042  gallons  of  gasoline,  74  brooms. 
(Signed)  Chas.  D.  McCown,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Mahoney  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  sweeper  picked  up  an  average  of  nearly  one 
cubic  yard  per  hour. 

Mr.  Paul  of  Ann  Arbor  was  called  to  the  floor  by 
the  chair,  but  asked  to  be  excused  from  speaking. 
Mr.  Arnet  stated  that  Ann  Arbor  used  to  have  lots 
of  men,  but  now  uses  none.  Colonel  Sullivan  rose 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Eichhorn's  baseball  team  had 


won  a  pennant,  but  the  gentleman  from  Erie  de- 
clined to  reply. 

Mr.  Chaney  stated  that  Beloit  had  solved  the 
question  of  preventing  depositing  of  trash  in  gui- 
ters  by  having  a  lot  of  signs  painted,  reading-.  "If 
you  don't  like  to  see  rubbish  in  the  street,  be  care- 
ful where  you  put  yours."  Whenever  a  house-holder 
placed  rubbish  in  the  gutter,  one  of  these  signs  was 
brought  and  placed  before  his  door.  Mr.  Chaney 
stated  that  "It  works  fine." 

The  chair  announced  that  a  motion  to  adjourn 
would  be  entertained,  which  was  carried  and  the 
conference  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, October  8th,  at  ten  o'clock. 

Members  of  the  conference  attended  a  supper  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening. 


The  second  session  of  the  conference  was  called 
to  order  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
October  8th,  Mr.  Galligan  again  occupying  the 
chair.  Mr.  Eichhorn,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  organization,  presented  the  report  of  that  body 
and  submitted  for  approval  the  following  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  for  permanent  organization,  which 
were  adopted : 


The  Delegates  on  the  Steps  of  the  Factory  of  the  Elgin  Street  Sweeper  Company 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STREET  CLEANING  OFFICIALS 


Constitution 

I.  The    name    of   this    Organization    shall   be    the 
International    Association    ol'   Street    Cleaning    Offi- 
cials, and  its  office  shall  be  at  the  place  where  the 
Secretary  resides. 

Object 

II.  The   object    of   this    Association    shall    be    the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  cleaning  of 
streets    and    the    dissemination    of    tms    knowledge 
among   the   members   of   this    Association    with   the 
view  of  improving  the  service  and  reducing  the  cost 
ard  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  spirit 
of  fraternity  among  its  members. 

Members 

III.  The  active  members  of  this  Association  shall 
rorsist   of   Superintendents   of   Street   Cleaning   De- 
pa:tments  of  the   Municipalities  and  Towns  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  persons  hav- 
irg   charge  of   or  connected   with   Municipal    Street 
Cleaning  Departments. 

The  associate  members  shall  consist  of  manufac- 


turers of  and  dealers  in  appliances  relating  to  the 
interests  kindred  to  this  Association.  Associate 
members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  hold  any 
office  other  than  that  of  Secretary. 

Life  members  may  be  elected  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Association,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  all  of 
the  privileges  of  active  membership,  except  the  right 
to  vote  and  hold  office.  Such  membership  shall  con- 
tinue during  one  annual  meeting. 

All  active  members  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  their 
membership  in  this  Association,  whether  they  con- 
tinue in  the  employ  of  the  Municipality  or  not,  by 
paying  the  annual  dues. 

Amendment 

IV.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular 
meeting,  after  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have 
been  submitted  in  writing. 


BY-LAWS 


I.  Applications  for  Active  Membership  shall  be 
irade  in  writirg  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  shall  be  endorsed  by  an  active 
member  in  good  standing.  Tha  application  shall 
contain  the  official  title  of  the  applicant,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  fee. 

Applications  for  Associate  Membership  shall  be 
made  on  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors ar.d  shall  be  endorsed  by  an  active  member 
in  good  standing.  The  application  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  applicant's  business  and  also  his  busi- 
ness address,  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
prescribed  fee. 

Upon  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  an  appli- 
cation —  properly  filled  in  —  he  shall  refer  the  same 
to  the  Beard  of  Governors.  A  majority  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  necessary  to  elect  a 
candidate.  In  the  event  that  an  application  for 
membership  is  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
the  applicant  may,  upon  written  application  to  the 
Secretary,  have  the  same  referred  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association.  A  majority  vote  of  the 
members  in  attendance  at  the  annual  session  shall 
elect  such  applicant  to  membership.  Upon  the  final 
rejection  of  a-n  application  for  membership,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  return  the  fee  paid. 

Membership  in  this  Association  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  commencing  upon  the  date  the  application 
is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  or  by  the 
Association. 

All  dues  received  with  applications  after  the  close 
of  any  annual  conference,  and  before  the  31st  day 
of  the  December  following,  shall  be  considered  as 


having  been  paid  at  the  conference,  and  shall  entitle 
the  newly  elected  member  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
organization  for  such  conference;  all  dues  received 
with  applications  after  the  31st  day  of  December  of 
any  year,  shall  be  considered  as  being  paid  at  the 
annual  conference  following  the  date  of  such  appli- 
cation. 

II.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretaiy,  Treasurer  and  a  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  five  members.  The  offices  of  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  member. 
These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  an- 
nual conference  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
shall  also  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  shall  act  as  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  thereof. 

The  Beard  of  Governors  shall  be  elected  accord- 
ing to  districts,  which  districts  shall  be  as  follows: 

First  District 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Second  District 

West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

Third  District 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota. 
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Fourth  District 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico. 

Fifth  District 

Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nev- 
ada, California. 

Sixth  District 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  district  from  which 
the  President  of  this  organization  is  chosen  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

The  Board  of  Governors  shall  have  entire  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  this  Association  during  the  time 
that  the  annual  conference  is  not  in  session.  The 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  constitute 
a  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  annual  con- 
ference. They  shall  decide,  so  far  as  possible,  upon 
the  programme  of  the  conference;  also  the  dates 
for  the  annual  conference.  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  of  this  committee  on  arrangements  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  for  a  majority  approval. 

III.  The  officers  shall  assume  their  duties  imme- 
diately  upon  the  close   of  the   conference  at   which 
they  were  elected. 

IV.  The   President   shall   preside   at  all   meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The   President   shall   approve   all   bills   for  payment 
and   shall   sign   all   warrants   on  the  Treasurer.     In 
case  of  the  removal  from  office  by  any  means  of  the 
President,   the   Vice-President    shall   perform   all    of 
the  duties  of  the  President.     Should  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent assume  the  duties  of  President  of  this  Associ- 
ation,  the   Board   of   Governors   shall   elect   a   Vice- 
President. 

V.  The  duties  of  the   Secretary  shall   be  to  take 
the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and 
of   the   Board    of   Governors   and   to   enter   them   in 
proper  books  to  be  provided  for  the   purpose.     He 
shall    conduct    the    correspondence    of   the    Associa- 
tion, read  minutes  and  notices  of  all  meetings,  and 
also  papers  and  communications;  and  perform  what- 
ever duties  may  be  required  in  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  appertaining  to  his  Department. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  dues  and  oth- 
er moneys  of  the  Association  and  keep  a  ledger  ac- 
count  with    each    member   ard    send    statements   as 
prescribed  in  Section  XII.    He  shall  deposit  all  mon- 
eys collected  by  him  for  the  Association  in  a  proper 
banking  institution  and  in  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion;   he    shall    sign   checks   against   such   bank   ac- 
count for  payment  of  duly  approved  accounts  against 
the   Association.     He   shall,   at   the   meeting   of   the 
Board  of  Governors  immediately  preceding  the  an- 
nual conference,  render  a  report  showing-  in   detail 
the  financial   condition   of  the  Association,  also   the 
names  of  all  members  in  arrears  for  dues.    He  shall 
pay  all  bills  which   shall   have  been  duly  approved 
by  the  proper  officers.     He  shall  also  have  the  pow- 
er to  appoint  an  assistant  to  serve  during  any  meet- 
ing. 

VII.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  shall 
be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designat- 
ed by   the   Board   of   Governors.     Special    meetings 
may  be  held  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

VIII.  At  the   annual   meeting   and   conference   of 


th;  Association,  the  order  of  business  shall  be  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  may  determine. 

IX.  The  Secretary  shall  send  notices  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  at  least  thirty  days  before 
each   conference   of     the     Association,     mentioning 
therein  the  business  to  be  transacted  or  any  special 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  conference. 

X.  The   Board   of  Governors   shall   meet  at   least 
one  hour  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  and 
on  all  other  occasions  as  the  President  shall  deem  it 
necessary.     The   Board  of  Governors   shall  have  no 
power  to  expend  for  any     purpose     whatever,     an 
amount  exceeding  that  received. 

XL  All  votes,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provid- 
ed, shall  be  viva  voce,  and,  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  pre- 
siding officer  may  vote. 

XII.  The  annual  dues  of  active  members  shall  be 
Five  ($5.00)  Dollars,  and  of  associate  members,  Ten 
($10.00)  Dollars,  payable  in  advance.     They  shall  be 
due  on  the  First  day  of  July  of  each  year,  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  sent  by  the  Treasurer  to  each  mem- 
ber at  least  fifteen  days  before  that  time.     If  not 
paid    before   the    annual    conference,  the  delinquent 
member  shall   lose  his  right  to  vote,  hold   office  or 
receive    the    proceedings    of    the    Association    until 
such  arrearages  are  paid. 

XIII.  Any  member  may  retire  from  membership 
by  giving  written  notice  to  the   Secretary,  and  the 
payment  of  all  annual  dues  to  the  first  of  July  fol- 
lowing the   date  upon  which   the  resignation  is   re- 
ceived; but  he  shall  remain  a  member  and  be  liable 
for  the  payment  of  annual  dues  until  such  payments 
are  made,  except  as  provided  for  in  Section  XIV. 

XIV.  A  member  may  be  suspended  by  ballot  of 
two-thirds   of  the   members   voting  at   any  regular 
meeting  upon  written  recommendation  of  the  Boartf 
of  Governors. 

XV.  A  member  who  is  in  arrears  for  dues  for  a 
period   of   two   years   shall   forfeit   his    membership, 
but  he  may  be  reinstated  upon  the  payment  of  all 
arrearages. 

XVI.  All  rules  not  provided  for  in  the  By-Laws 
shall  be  those  of  Roberts  Rules  of  Order. 

XVII.  All  amendments  to  these  By-Laws  shall  he 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Governors  in  writing.  They 
shall  be  brought  before  the  next  regular  meeting  ot' 
the    Association    if   the    Board    of    Governors    shall 
deem  it  proper  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Hoard 
of  Governors  to  do  so  upon  the  request  in  writing 
of  five  members   of  the   Association.     A  two -thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  shall 
be  necessary  to  pass  an  amendment. 


Mr.  Galligan  was  elected  temporary  chairman  of 
the  Association,  pending  the  perfection  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Eichhorn  moved  the  appointment  of  a  nomi- 
nating committee  to  retire  and  submit  a  list  of  offi- 
cers as  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  The  chair- 
man appointed  Messrs.  Swan,  Malone,  Mahoney, 
Zeisloft  and  Walsh. 

The  program  of  discussion  was  then  resumed  and 
Mr.  Galligan,  opening  the  discussion  of  labor, 
stated  that  Chicago  pays  white  wings  $4.50  per  day 
and  an  allowance  of  lOc  for  uniforms.  The  men  buy 
the  uniforms  and  must  keep  them  laundered,  chang- 
ing twice  each  week.  Chauffeurs  on  the  sweeping 
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machines  receive  $7.00  per  day  and  on  trucks  $6.50. 
The  higher  wage  for  work  on  the  sweeper  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not  like  the 
work.  The  working;  clay  is  eight  hours.  Six  hours 
are  worked  on  Sundays  at  the  regular  eight-hour 
wage. 

Mr.  Tomson  stated  that  Cleveland  pays  60c  per 
hour  for  truck  drivers,  but  recognized  the  •  local 
truck  drivers'  union  scale  of  75c  for  drivers  on  the 
sweeper.  An  eight-hour  day  is  worked. 

Mr.  Miller  reported  a  wage  of  $4.00  per  day  in 
Louisville,  with  a  four-hour  day  on  Sunday  at 
straight  time. 

Mr.  Eichhorn  stated  that  Erie  pays  drivers  $35.00 
per  week. 

Mr.  Paul  reported  wages  of  75c  per  hour  for 
sweeper  operators,  60c  for  truck  drivers,  and  45c 
for  white  wings. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  sprinkling,  Mr.  Galligan 
stated  that  Chicago  does  none,  all  sprinkling  being 
done  by  contract  and  paid  for  by  the  property  own- 
ers. Kansas  City,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus  report- 
ed the  same  arrangement. 

Mr.  Seibert  stated  that  East  St.  Louis  sprinkles 
with  street  car  sprinklers,  the  city  paying  only  for 
the  water. 

Mr.  Sprague  reported  that  Little  Rock  sprinkles 
streets  with  an  electric  sprinkler,  the  entire  cost 
being  borne  by  the  traction  company. 

Mr.  Connolly  stated  that  Racine  sprinkles  its 
streets  by  contract,  the  cost  being  carried  by  the 
property  owners.  The  city  pays  for  intersections. 
The  street  car  company  is  required  by  law  to  sprin- 
kle its  tracks,  and  bids  on  all  work  over  which  its 
lines  run.  The  cost  ranges  from  9c  to  25c  per  lin- 
eal foot  for  the  season  (April  to  December),  de- 
pending on  the  width  of  the  street.  Racine  cleans 
her  streets  with  an  appropriation  from  the  budget, 
but  sprinkles  by  a  special  assessment.  Oiling  is 
done  in  the  same  way  and  costs  5c  per  square  yard. 
The  oil  is  put  on  hot,  about  one-half  gallon  being 
applied  to  each  square  yard. 

Speaking  of  snow  removal,  Mr.  Galligan  express- 
ed the  belief  that  the  interest  in  this  matter  of 
merchants  in  smaller  cities  might  be  deduced  from 
that  of  the  merchants  in  Chicago's  outlying  dis- 
tricts. Chicago  uses  plows  and  five-ton  motor  trucks 
for  this  work.  A  special  snow  removal  organiza- 
tion is  made  up  by  police  precincts.  The  names  and 
addressej  of  those  composing  this  organization  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  operator  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  an  emergency  force.  The  snow  is  all 
picked  up  by  means  of  hand  shovels.  Mr.  Galligan 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  burning  de- 
vices. He  stated  that  Chicago's  sewer  system  is 
poor  and  of  no  assistance  in  this  work.  He  uses 
Baker  plows. 

Mr.  Tomson  stated  that  Cleveland  puts  plows 
ahead  of  its  flushers  for  this  work,  the  weight  of 
the  flusher  being  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Galligan  explained  that  he  weights  his  trucks 
with  sand  bags.  . 

Mr.  Hearshman  stated  that  in  Des  Moines  he  piled 
the  snow  in  rows  between  the  center  of  the  street 
and  the  sewer,  then  dragged  it  into  the  sewer  with 
plows  and  flushers.  He  also  dumped  it  into  the  river 
through  manholes  in  the  bridges. 

Mr.  Tomson  told  of  dropping  one  of  his  men  into 
a  sixteen-foot  sewer,  having  him  pass  two  man- 


holes and  catching  him  on  the  third.  In  reply  to  a 
question  he  stated  that  no  snow  removal  area  was 
prescribed  in  Cleveland,  the  decision  being  made  by 
the  commissioners.  He  has  no  special  appropria- 
tion for  this  work. 

Mi-.  Hearshman  asked  how  many  towns  had  a  tax 
levy  for  street  cleaning,  Mr.  Galligan  mentioning 
Minneapolis,  Akron  and  Columbus. 

Mr.  Walsh  stated  that  the  maximum  special  tax 
in  Minneapolis  was  .0025  on  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  and  all  but  two  of  his  thirteen  wards  use 
the  maximum.  The  street  commissioner  of  each 
ward  is,  according  to  the  constitution,  supreme  in 
that  ward,  but  all  work  together  for  advancement 
of  all  the  work.  The  street  commissioners  recom- 
mend to  the  purchasing  department  the  kind  of 
equipment  wanted.  For  the  last  eight  years  Minne- 
apolis has  had  civil  service  with  removal  only  for 
cause.  The  commissioner  buys  anything  up  to  five 
hundred  dollars  in  cost.  Above  that  a  resolution  of 
council  is  required.  Street  sprinkling  work  is  done 
by  a  special  tax.  Only  two  wards  do  much  sicw 
removal  work,  although  one  of  these  spent  $10,000 
for  this  work  in  one  winter.  The  snow  removal  :s 
not  accomplished  by  a  special  assessment,  but  is 
paid  for  from  the  .0025  tax.  The  street  car  com- 
pany cleans  its  own  tracks,  and  most  of  this  goes 
down  the  sewers.  The  balance  is  hauled  away. 

Mr.  Chaney  stated  that  Beloit  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  river  through  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
snow  is  picked  up  and  dumped  into  the  river. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  ice  removal,  Mr.  Walsh 
stated  that  Minneapolis  accomplished  this  with  a 
caterpillar  tractor  and  road  scarifier.  The  scarifier 
has  a  road  grading  blade  and  cuts  the  ice  out  and 
pushes  it  into  the  gutters.  The  machine  used  last 
season  damaged  the  streets  a  little,  but  the  present 
machine  is  not  expected  to  do  any  damage  what- 
ever. It  is  used  on  all  kinds  of  paving. 

Mr.  Galligan  suggested  that  catch  basins  should 
be  marked  by  arrows  in  the  Fall,  so  that  they  could 
be  readily  located  for  this  work. 

Mr.  McDonald  explained  that  the  location  of  some 
catch  basins  was  stenciled  on  telephone  poles,  en- 
abling them  to  be  found  even  when  the  snow  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  He  cited  instan- 
ces in  which  the  roadway  had  been  spoiled  by  al- 
lowing the  snow  to  remain  all  winter. 

Discussing  the  labor  situation,  Mr.  Riley  stated 
that  no  trouble  had  been  experienced.  Messrs.  Ma- 
honey  and  Eichhorn  made  a  similar  report.  Mr. 
Hearshman  stated  that  he  had  received  two  applica- 
tions in  thirty  days. 

Chicago,  Mr.  Galligan  said,  used  immigrant  la- 
bor. This  year  the  inmates  of  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection were  used  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
work. 

Mr.  Seibert  reported  that  the  switchmen's  strike 
furnished  the  labor  for  East  St.  Louis.  At  one  time 
he  had  fifty  switchmen  on  the  streets. 

Mr.  Mahoney  stated  that  Joplin  had  no  city  pris- 
oners since  the  advent  of  prohibition. 

Discussing  the  matter  of  paper  receptacles,  Mr. 
Miser  stated  that  Huntington  used  cans  furnished 
by  advertisers,  which  are  a  great  help  in  keeping 
the  streets  clean. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  had  paper  cans,  but  they  were 
set  afire  nearly  every  night. 
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Mr.  Swan  explained  that  in  Trenton  these  cans 
were  placed  more  especially  near  sclrools  and, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  were  found 
very  effective.  Trenton  does  not  encourage  adver- 
tisers, having-  declined  an  offer  of  $2,000  for  this 
privilege. 

Mr.  Galligan  submitted  a  design  for  a  paper  re- 
ceptacle prepared  by  the  chaiiman  of  the  Woman's 
City  Club  of  Chicago.  He  stated  that  he  did  not 
like  an  open  or  cage  top  can,  but  preferred  them 
closed. 

Mr.  Riley  told  of  Indianapolis'  experience  with 
paper  cans  furnished  by  advertisers,  which  had  been 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  contract  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, he  stated,  and  would  not  be  renewed.  The  ad- 
vertisements were  pasted  on,  making  them  unsight- 
ly, and  when  prices  on  waste  paper  dropped,  the 
cans  were  not  emptied  often  enough.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  contract  advertising  plan  was 
not  feasible  unless  a  severe  penalty  clause  were  in- 
cluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jewell  stated  that  Grand 
Rapids  had  found  the  system  very  satisfactory. 
The  boxes  were  lettered  "Yours  for  a  cleaner  city." 
They  were  emptied  every  morning  and  very  little 
trouble  had  been  experienced.  Replying  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  Sprague  as  to  whether  the  paper 
from  business  houses  was  placed  in  these  recepta- 
cles, Mr.  Jewell  said  an  ordinance  forbade  this. 

Cleveland,  Mr.  Tomson  said,  used  cans  furnished 
by  advertisers  for  sixteen  years  and  found  them 
very  satisfactory.  They  were  finally  taken  over  by 
the  city,  because  of  objections  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
and  Anti-Cigarette  leagues.  About  400  are  used. 
They  are  about  four  feet  high  and  open  on  all  four 
sides  with  a  swinging  door.  He  found  that  a  box 
with  an  open  top  furnished  an  inceptive  to  put  waste 
paper  in,  but  was  unsightly.  Mail  matter  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  boxes  with  doors  on  the  sides. 

Mr.  Walsh  stated  that  the  design  submitted  by 
Mr.  Galligan  was  similar  to  the  cans  used  in  Min- 
neapolis. He  found  that  Jews  of  his  city  emptied 
the  boxes  of  the  paper,  and  stated  that  he  had  not 
found  it  necessary  to  empty  one  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Galligan  expressed  the  opinion  that  waste  pa- 
per was  the  greatest  source  of  street  litter  and  any 
method  of  control  necessarily  good.  He  described  a 
paper  burner,  which  he  thought  peculiar  to  Chicago, 
consisting  of  a  wire  cage  on  wheals.  He  found  them 
very  satisfactory  but  becoming  high  in  price. 

Passing  on  to  a  discussion  of  weed  cutting,  Mr. 
Galligan  explained  that  weeds  were  cut  in  Chicago 
in  summer  and  fall  at  the  expense  of  the  city  —  not 
in  vacant  lots,  but  between  the  curb  and  property 
line.  Property  owners  are  compelled  by  the  city  to 
cut  the  weeds  on  lots. 

Mr.  Jewell  stated  that  this  was  a  state  law  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Riley  said  Indianapolis  gave  the  property 
owner  five  days  notice  to  cut  the  weeds  on  vacant 
lots.  If  it  was  not  done  in  that  timu,  the  city  cuts 
them  and  charges  the  property  owrer  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Layton  reported  the  same  procedure  employ- 
ed in  South  Bend. 

Mr.  Hearshman  runs  an  advertisement  in  the  pa- 
per for  five  days,  then  cuts  all  weeds. 

Mr.  Galligan  uses  one-horse  reapers  for  this 
work,  finding  them  much  better  than  scythes. 

Huntington,  said  Mr.  Miser,  is  forbidden  by  its 
charter  to  charge  for  this  work  as  taxes  and  must 


bring  suit.  He  requested  information  as  to  whether 
cities  permitted  these  weeds  to  be  burnt  in  back  lots. 

All  reported  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Jewell  add- 
ing that  Grand  Rapids  also  permitted  them  to  be 
burnt  in  the  street,  provided  the  pavement  was  not 
damaged,  but  peimitted  nothing  in  alleys.  Mr.  Ma- 
honey  stated  that  Joplin  maintains  trash  burners 
during  the  period  when  leaves  are  falling,  but  Mr. 
Galligan  expressed  the  belief  that  these  were  too 
expensive  to  haul. 

The  nominating  committee,  by  Mr.  Zeisloft  as 
chairman,  here  submitted  its  report,  nominating 
for: 

President  —  W.  J.  Galligan  of  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-President  —  Theodore  Eichhorn  of  Erie,  Pa. 

Secretary  —  A.  M.  Anderson  of  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer  —  Robert  W.  Waddell  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Board  of  Governors  —  Abram  Swan,  Jr.,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;  J.  W.  Motte  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  W.  J.  Gal- 
ligan of  Chicago,  111.  (ex-officio);  W.  B.  Lowry  of 
Denver,  Colo.;  Peter  J.  Owen  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  and  the  offi- 
cers declared  elected. 

The  president  expressed  his  apprec.'ation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  and  his  belief  that  the 
new  association  would  fill  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  that  tne  rcembers 
would  benefit  greatly  by  its  work. 

Takirg  up  the  question  of  garbage  removal,  the 
president  stated  his  special  interest  in  methods  of 
disposition  and  asked  for  observations  of  members, 
especially  in  reference  to  feeding  hogs. 

Mr.  Malone  reported  that  Sioux  City  is  spending 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  collecting  garbage.  It  is 
donated  to  a  private  contractor  who  helps  solve  the 
problem  of  disposition.  In  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  chair  as  to  efficacy  of  the  policy,  he  stated 
that  the  contractor  is  making  money.  The  peculiar 
conditions  prevent  the  city  from  taking  over  this 
work.  The  budget  is  divided  by  the  legislature  and 
the  municipality  is  not  allowed  to  "swap  dollaj-s." 
Appropriations  are  made  for  two  years  and  number 
of  men  to  be  employed  is  fixed. 

Mr.  Morrell  of  Virginia,  Minnesota,  reported  that 
bids  had  recently  been  received  for  the  garbage  to 
be  fed  to  hogs,  and  the  contract  let  at  $16,000  for 
the  year.  The  contractor  collects  the  garbage  and 
feeds  125  hogs. 

Mr.  Motte,  stating  that  Savannah  uses  an  incine- 
rator, asked  whether  anyone  present  had  ever  sold 
to  fertilizer  manufacturers.  He  explained  that  Sa- 
vannah has  this  urder  advisement.  No  one  was 
able  to  furnish  this  information. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mr.  Jewell  reported,  collects  its 
garbage  and  places  it  in  cars,  where  it  is  sold  to  a 
piggery,  the  price  being  figured  per  ton. 

Mr.  Tomson  made  the  claim  that  Cleveland's  gar- 
bage reduction  plant  is  the  most  profitable  in  the 
United  States.  He  doubted  that  hog  feeding  is  al- 
ways feasible  as  farmers  cannot  always  use  all  the 
refuse  from  a  large  city.  He  told  of  a  Chinese  res- 
taurant in  Canton,  wh:ch  feeds  a  200-acre  hog  farm 
stocked  to  capacity,  but  stated  that  a  great  deal  of 
feed  other  than  garbage  was  used.  Replying1  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Connolly,  he  stated  that  Cleve- 
land owned  its  own  reduction  plant.  Asked  by 
Colonel  Sullivan  whether  any  complaints  were  made, 
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he  admitted  this  to  be  the  case.  The  plant,  he  said, 
was  in  the  city  proper,  but  in  a  district  known  as 
the  Canal  Road,  where  no  trouble  need  be  expected. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Connolly,  he  ex- 
plained that  the  city  did  rot  pay  for  the  entire  cost 
of  collection,  but  paid  collectors  six  dollars  per  day. 

Akron,  said  Mr.  Zeisloft,  has  tried  all  schemes, 
and  is  now  feeding  hogs.  A  reduction  plant  was 
operated  for  six  years  but  became  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it.  An  expenditure  of  $150,- 
000  to  bring  it  up-to-date  was  felt  to  be  unjustified 
until  better  methods  were  devised.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  production  problem  is  not  yet  solv- 
ed. Akron  now  collects  its  own  garbage  and  feeds 
it  to  4,200  hogs,  nothing  but  garbage  being  fed.  The 
cost  of  collection  is  $6.00  per  ton  and  $1.00  per  ton 
is  received  for  the  garbage.  Asked  by  Mr.  Sprague 
as  to  collection  methods,  he  explained  that  the  gar- 
bage was  collected  in  down  town  districts  every  day 
and  in  the  residential  districts  once  each  week  - 
sometimes  twice.  Replying  to  a  question  regard- 
ing separation,  he  stated  that  a  tag  was  placed  on 
each  can  specifying  its  contents.  He  found  this 
method  very  successful.  Colonel  Sullivan  inquired 
about  use  of  this  method  in  tenement  section,  but 
was  told  that  Akron  has  no  such  conditions.  He 
gave  the  population  as  208,000. 

Mr.  Swan  stated  that  garbage  in  Trenton  was 
collected  under  supervision  of  the  department  of 
public  safety.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  gar- 
bage reduction  is  not  profitable  in  cities  of  less  than 
400,000.  Trenton  makes  the  people  drain  off  all 
liquid  matter,  wrap  the  garbage,  and  place  it  on 
the  curb  twice  weekly.  This  practically  eliminates 
the  fly  nuisance.  The  cost  is  paid  out  of  the  bud- 
get. After  incineration  the  ashes  are  carted  to  the 
dump.  He  reported  no  trouble  with  incinerator 
smoke. 

Mr.  Alden  explained  Chicago's  method  of  garbage 


reduction,  the  garbage  being  reduced  to  a  fertili- 
zer in  condition  to  be  sold  to  manufacturers  in  the 
South.  It  has  a  small  value  in  potash. 

Mr.  Miser  provoked  a  good  deal  of  mirth  when  he 
repoiled  that  Huntington  dumped  its  garbage  in  a 
gravel  pit,  in  which  cockroaches  bred  in  swarms. 
He  stated  that  these  roaches  attained  a  length  of 
two  ir.ches  and  grew  wings.  A  suit  is  now  pending 
against  the  city  by  owners  of  adjacent  property. 
The  dump  was  set  afire  and  the  fire  department 
has  been  unable  to  quench  the  flames,  but  Mr.  Miser 
asserts  that  the  cockroaches  are  unhanned.  He  de- 
clined to  endorse  dumping  in  gravel  pits  as  a  suc- 
cessful method  of  garbage  disposal,  except  for 
cockroaches.  Huntington  is  now  installing  a  Nye 
odorless  incinerator. 

Mr.  Riley  expressed  the  belief  that  Indianapolis 
was  the  first  city  to  motorize  the  collection  of  ashes, 
thereby  effecting  a  very  substantial  saving.  The 
last  wagon  hauling  bid  was  $85,000  as  compared 
with  the  first  motor  hauling  bid  of  less  than  $49,- 
000.  A  truck  and  trailer  system  consisting  of  one 
truck  and  six  trailers,  three  of  which  are  used  to- 
gether, is  used  for  garbage  collection.  Replying  to 
Mr.  Malone  he  said  that  no  charge  was  made  for  ash 
collection. 

Mr.  Duffy  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
arrange  the  program  for  the  next  conference,  but 
the  president  explained  that  this  was  provided  in 
the  constitution. 

The  president  announced  that  the  Association 
members  would  be  the  guests  of  the  Elgin  Sales 
Corporation  at  a  dinner  to  be  served  in  the  East 
Room  of  La  Salle  Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  and  that 
the  afternoon  would  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  of 
the  Union  stock  yards  and  a  trip  about  the  city, 
following  a  luncheon  at  Swift  &  Company's  plant. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  12.15. 
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